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THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT OF STATE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, AT HARRISBURG. 


HE Department of Superintendence 

of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association met in the Assembly 
Hall of the High School building at 
Harrisburg on Tuesday, February roth, 
at 2 p. m., the President, Supt. N. P. 
Kinsley, of Franklin, in the chair. 

The devotional service of Scripture 
reading and prayer was conducted by 
Rev. Leroy S. Baker, of St. Paul’s church, 
Harrisburg. 

The President then read his inaugural 
address, illustrated by diagrams on the 
blackboard, which here accompany the 
text, the subject being 


THE PROFESSOR AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


The Professor sat in his easy chair. In 
fact, the chair was the only easy thing with 
which he had to do. His duties were not 
easy; to maintain his mental and spiritual 
pe man under the varying conditions 
of his environment was not easy: to make 
his meagre salary defray the necessary ex- 
penses of living was not easy. Indeed, to 
own the easy chair itself would not have 
been easy if the owning had called for a 
draft on his own resources. It had beena 
Christmas present from his teachers, who 
were, perhaps, impelled to make the dona- 
tion by the delusion that, through some 
mysterious reaction, the work he prescribed 
for them might be made mg 

He had been elected to his office many 
years before. On his induction into office 
he had protested—not mildly, but in vain— 
against accepting the title of ‘‘ Professor,’ 





alleging as his reason for the protest that, 
in his opinion, the title should be reserved 
for instructors in colleges; the more potent 
reason being, however, that, the very day 
on which he made his first appearance in 
his new field of labor, Prof. Blank, a speci- 
men of humanity positively diminutive 
ph “er | and comparatively smaller men- 
tally, had opened a dancing school. 

During all the years of his incumbenc 
he had labored, — and late, to help his 
teachers in their efforts to be progressive 
and to make his schools efficient. Father 
Time had already begun to sift the snow- 
flakes on his temples, and had presented 
him with the lenses of the optician and—a 
lengthened girdle. 

It was at the close of one of those periods 
when teachers and superintendent together 
make a sort of inventory, in order to sum 
up intelligently the results accomplished 
since the last inventory was made. The 
Professor was ruminating. His meditations, 
at first limited to the field of his immediate 
work, were now busy with some of the 
numerous unsolved social and moral prob- 
lems which the conditions existing in the 
community in which he lived supplied. 

The ‘‘barbarous vice of drunkenness”’ 
had not been entirely eliminated, though 
every young man knew that, if he were 
known to bea tippler even, he would look 
in vain for employment in a position of any 
responsibility; and it did not occur to the 
Professor that things would have been 
materially different in this respect if more 
matbematics and logic, those trainers of the 
reasoning power, had found a place in his 
course of study. 
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Gambling, ‘‘ that extraordinarily unintel- 
ligent form of pleasurable excitement,’’ had 
not been wholly eradicated. But its most 
pernicious form, the form most dangerous 
to the morals of the young men (and women 
too), was that where men of wealth, intelli- 
gence, and social position openly ‘‘ bet their 
sesterces’’ upon the rise and fall of the 
stock market, without law or law-officer to 
interfere, and not that form which, at other 
games of chance, hid itself from the ken 
of the police officer, in obscure places, be- 
hind darkened windows. 

His boy pupils, when they became of age, 
‘all voted right; that is, they all voted the 
Republican ticket, or the Democratic ticket, 
or the Prohibition ticket. Each of the 
parties had enrolled among its members 
some of the most intelligent, most consci- 
entious, and most moral citizens; so that 
with whatever party they voted, even when 
they ‘‘split the ticket’’ as they sometimes 
did in local elections, they were sure of be- 
ing found in the best of company. 

Burglaries and robberies were sometimes 
committed, even riots and murders were not 
entirely unknown; but it seemed to the Pro- 
fessor, whose reasoning power, in his own 
opinion, had been very well trained, that it 
would be quite as reasonable to parade the 
commission of these crimes as a reproach to 
the churches and the Sunday-schools as to 
the common schools; more reasonable, in 
fact, inasmuch as the commission of crime 
comes from the lack of moral, rather than 
of intellectual training. (There had been 
no lynchings in his community, but the 
Professor sometimes a/most thought that 
the moral atmosphere might have been 
more wholesome if there had been, especi- 
ally if he had been permitted to nominate 
the victims.) 

Theatres presenting to the public trivial 
spectacles, burlesques, and extravaganzas 
were patronized by those to whom this form 
-of recreation was possible only at ‘‘ popular 
prices;’’ but he did not draw from this fact 
any unfavorable inference concerning popu- 
lareducation. It seemed to him that a large 
‘majority of the patrons of these cheaper 
forms of theatrical shows were those who, 
for a Fourth of July outing, rode in the 
street car and the merry-go round and not 
in an automobile; and for the same reason. 
They could afford the one form of recrea- 
tion; they could not afford the other. 

His people sometimes bought and, pre- 
sumably, took patent medicines; but he 
found an explanation in the fact that the 
family physician's visits were expensive. 
‘It certainly did not occur to him that a 
-remedy for this evil, if it, is an evil, was to 
‘be found in more liberal prescriptions in the 
schools of geometry and coeainn, however 


potential the prescriptions might be in de- 
veloping the power to reason correctly; and 
it did not escape his notice that the “‘ post 
hoc, ergo — hoc ’’ form of fallacy could 


be applied quite as aptly to the prescription 
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of one who held a lithographed diploma 
from a medical college. as to a teaspoonful 
of liquid poured by an uneducated hand 
from a patent medicine bottle with a litho- 
graphed label. 

Conflicts sometimes arose between capital 
and labor resulting in strikes. Other ills 
there were, social and political. But most 
of these, it seemed to him, had their origin 
not so much in defective intelligence and 
lack of reasoning power, as in selfishness 
and a wilful disregard of the dictates of in- 
telligence and reason. 

His thoughts now returned to the place 
from which they had started on the side ex- 
cursion, and were again employed in a re- 
view and examination of the field of his own 
professional labors. He was disposed to be 
a severe critic of his own work. He was 
thoroughly censcious of the fact that his 
work (which he believed was a fair example 
of what was being done in other slaoliee 
fields), was imperfect, and was, on that ac- 
count, somewhat depressed in spirit; but he 
found some relief from the depression in the 
thought that perfection is seldom found and 
never to be looked for in anything of human 
origin. The work of other classes of public 
servants, officers of municipal corporations, 
members of State and National legislative 
bodies, executive officers of State and 
of Nation, passed in review before him; and 
in turn, each was subjected to the same 
severity of criticism as his own schools had 
received at his hands. 

Then the Professor arose from his easy 
chair. With right arm extended, the index 
finger pointing at an imaginary visitor, 
these words came from his lips in the clear, 
ringing tones of absolute conviction: ‘‘I 
tell you, sir, that the work of no other class 
of public servants in this country is done so 
conscientiously and so well as that of the 
teachers of the common schools.’’ 

He was about to supplement this exclam- 
ation by words denouncing the niggardly 
spirit which kept the salaries of teachers so 
low as to be no adequate cothpensation for 
the services rendered, when a visitor was 
announced. (Announced is not used here 
in its ordinary sense, for neither clerk nor 
office- boy was allowed the Professor, and his 
salary would not permit him to indulge in 
so great a luxury.) 

The form and features of the visitor were 
well known to the Professor. His manner 
was friendly in the extreme, as was usual 
with him; for he had been a frequent visitor 
at the Professor’s office. He was a man of 
intelligence, well educated, well versed in 
psychological pedagogy, or pedagogical 
psychology, was apparently intensely in- 
terested in the public schools and their 
work, had his own views about them, and 
—paid his school tax promptly every year 
without making a wry face. But—he was 
lacking in that intimate acquaintance with 
public school work which comes only from 
direct contact with every-day boys and girls 
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in an every-day school. He might have 
made a fair minister of the gospel; not so 
good a lawyer, for the latter is likely to 
have his most firmly settled opinions called 
in question and their foundations submitted 
to the most critical analysis at the hands of 
an opposing counsellor. He was known to 
the Professor as the Philosopher. 

The Philosopher thus began the conver- 
sation. 

‘* Professor, I heard what you were saying 
as Icame to your door. Now, what is the 
work of the common schools which you say 
is done so conscientiously and so well? 
What is their aim ?”’ 

The Professor replied : ‘‘ I know no better 
way of answering your question than by 
going to the original sources from which 
their very existence is derived.’’ And, tak- 
ing from his book-shelf a copy of Smull and 
a copy of the latest edition of the School 
Laws, he read from the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania: ‘‘The General Assembly shall 
provide for the maintenance and ~_—— of 
a thorough and efficient system of public 
schools, wherein all the children of the 
Commonwealth, above the age of six years, 
may be educated, and shall appropriate at 
least one million dollars each year for that 
purpose’’; and, from the School Laws: 
‘That it shall be the duty of each county 
superintendent to see that in every district 
there shall be taught orthography, reading, 
writing, English ree geography, and 
arithmetic, as well as such other branches 
as the board of directors or controllers may 
require,” and ‘‘ That physiology and hy- 
giene which shall, in each division of the 
subject so pursued, include special reference 
to the effect of alcoholic drinks and stimu- 
lants and narcotics upon the human system, 
shall be included in the branches of study 
required by law to be taught in the common 
schools.’’ After reading these quotations 
from the constitution and the school laws, 
the Professor continued : ‘‘A fair interpre- 
tation of this clause of the constitution and 
this act of the assembly leaves no room for 
doubt that, in Pennsylvania, the object for 
which the public schools were established 
is to place within the reach of every boy and 
every girl in the commonwealth the means 
of acquiring a fair knowledge of spelling, 
writing, reading, arithmetic, etc. And this 
certainly is the view held by almost all par- 
ents. The thought uppermost in the mind 
of nearly every parent when he sends his 
boy to school is this: ‘I want him to be 
able to read and write the English language 
well, to know something of geography and 
of the history and form of government of 
his country, and to be so familiar with the 
processes of arithmetic as to be able to make 
for himself all computations that business 
in later years will demand,’ and, if the 
father had had small opportunities in boy- 
hood you will hear from him: ‘I want my 
boy to have a good education ; it is all I can 
give him. I did not have the chance when 








I was a boy.’ So, Philosopher, I formulate 
my answer to your question thus: ‘The 
aim of the public school is to give to every 
child in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
a English education,’ and I might 
add—mindful of the age at which a large 
number leave the schools to earn their own 
living—‘ by the time he is fourteen or fif- 
teen years old.’’’ 

The Philosopher replied: ‘‘ Very true, 
Professor; but what do you mean by the 
term education? Man is, as you know, a 
complex being ; a sort of trinity in unity, 
having a body which, to be kept in normal 
condition, must be trained and nourished ; 
an intellectual being, endowed with a mind 
of almost unlimited powers that need to be 
developed and expanded ; and—’’ 

‘*Oh, cut it out,’’ interrupted the Profes- 
sor. (It grieves me to write this. But as I 
am simply his biographer, I am compelled 
to adhere closely to the facts ; and, although 
he had that very day delivered a lecture to 
the senior class of his high school, taking 
very strong grounds against the use of 
slang, ‘‘cut itout’’ was what hesaid.) He 
continued, ‘‘I know, too, that man has a 
moral nature, that needs a great deal of 
looking after.’’ 

‘‘Well then,’’ said the Philosopher, 
‘*knowing all this, do you not see that your 
answer to my question is sadly, fatally de- 
fective in that it takes into account only 
one-third of the child—his intellect—leav- 
ing out of the account entirely his physical 
and his moral nature? And do you not 
also see that the better answer would be: 
‘* The aim of the public school is to educate 
the whole man ; that education is the build- 
ing up, the developing of character; and 
that, putting it very briefly ‘ character build- 
ing’ would be the best answer of all, using 
the phrase ‘character building’ as the 
equivalent of ‘the education of the whole 
man’ and having special reference to his 
moral nature.”’ 

The Professor listened attentively, shook 
his head gently, but decidedly, and replied: 
‘*My dear Philosopher, years ago, while 
yet a student at college, I studied mental 
philosophy—it was not called psychology 
then, but plain mental philosophy—from a 
text-book written by one Upham. From 
that study I learned much about the intel- 
lect. Istudied also a book on moral science 
by one Wayland, and learned something 
of what he taught. I exercised also at the 
gymnasium and played third base in the 
first nine of the college. Besides, I have 
read much that has been written on this 
subject by other philosophers who look at 
the question from your standpoint. But I 
see no good reason for changing the form 
of my answer to your question, ‘What is 
the aim of the public school ?’”’ 

The Philosopher replied: ‘‘Then you do 
not admit it to be a fact that moral training 
(to leave entirely out of this discussion the 
physical) has any claim upon the time and 
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attention of the school 
er?’’ 

‘“*T have not denied it,’’ said the Professor, 
‘either directly or indirectly by inference. 
But that question was expected, and I will 
now state more fully my position. First, 
let me suggest, with some diffidence indeed, 
that you have been making the not un- 
common mistake of confounding ‘‘ educa- 
tion’’ with ‘‘schooling,’’ making the two 
terms co-extensive. Now ‘‘schooling,’’ 
with which the public schools have chiefly 
to do, is but a small factor in a boy’s educa- 
tion. The word character applied to any 
one person, young or old, means just what 
that person is, and character building is a 
lite-long process, and there are not wanting 
those-—and some of them might claim the 
title of De ong lg insist that by 
reason of the influence of heredity, char- 
acter building is not the work of a single 
life, but that of many generations, and that 
if you aim to build up a perfect character, 
you must commence with the great-grand- 
father. In this life-long process of character 
building, everything in school and out of 
school with which the boy comes in contact, 
directly or indirectly, bears its part, and, 
therefore, becomes a factor in his education. 
The home where all the days of his early 
years are spent, and where all his nights 
ought to be spent; the streets wherein, per- 
haps, too much time is spent; the church 
and the Sunday-school which he attends; 
his companions; the books and papers he 
reads; yes, and the public school which he 
attends; all these, and a hundred other 
. things which need not be enumerated, are 
factors in the boy’s education. 

‘*Now,’’ continued the professor, ‘let 
me illustrate more fully and, perhaps, more 
clearly my meaning.’’ (Here he stepped to 
the blackboard and drew three Sonn, 
which are reproduced on the blackboard.) 
‘*The large circle in fig- 
ure A,’’ he said, ‘‘ repre- 
sents the whole field of a 
boy’s educacation, mental, 
moral, physical, which 
parts are respectively rep- 
resented by the three sec- 
tors into which the large 
Fic. A circle is divided. Now if 

poor the smaller circle be drawn 
within the large circle to represent the field 
of ‘schooling,’ it will not have the same 
center, cutting off equal areas from the 
three sectors; but the small circle will lie 
almost wholly within and include almost 
all of the mental sector, extending, it is 
true, into the other sectors and including a 
small part of the area of each. And this 
represents exactly the relation of ‘school- 
ing’ to the whole field of education, and, of 
necessity, unless the State should take the 
child in its infancy and commit him entirely 
to the custody and training of the teacher. 

‘* By the five vertical lines in figure B are 
represented the five classes into which, for 


the public 
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convenience, the moral forces at work upon 
the boy may be grouped: the home, society, 
the street, the church, and the 
public school. By the position of 
the starting point, and the length 
of the lines, I have tried to rep- 
resent the time of commencing 
and the duration of these as di- 
rectly active forces. But, inas- 
much as in this discussion we are 
interested chiefly, if not directly, 
in the school line, I shall ask you 
to note that it commences at the 
sixth year and ends somewhat in- 
definitely, as indicated by the dot- 
ted part, at the age of from four- Fic. B 
teen tonineteen. Now if the boy oe 
enters school at the age of six and leaves 
at the age of fourteen, he is almost precisely 
one whole year under the direct supervision 
of his teachers.’’ ; 

‘*Right years you mean,”’ interrupted the 
Philosopher. 

‘*No. Only one; for the schools are open 
only ono-tnall the number of days in a year, 
and one-fourth the number of hours ina day. 
So the public schools as one of the factors 
in the boy’s moral training must do their 
work in about 360 full days; more or less as 
it may be, depending upon the age at which 
he is compelled to leave school. For the 
first six years of his life, the most import- 
ant six years of his whole life in the matter 
of moral training, the school can not reach 
him at all. But during these six years, 
during the eight or more years of his school 
life, and during all the rest of the years of 
his boy life, the other moral forces are at 
work upon him, strengthening or weaken- 
ing his moral character, as the case may be. 
As a moral force, the school is the last to 
take hold and the first to let go. Do you 
not see that to hold the teacher and the 
school responsible in any great degree for 
the moral character of the man at twenty- 
one is utterly unfair? It would be quite as 
reasonable for a father to permit his boy to 
run the streets during school hours and re- 
proach the community in which he lived be- 
cause his boy grew up without the mental 
training which the school might have given, 
as to permit him to run the streets during 
the hours of daylight and a large part of the 
hours of darkness when the schools are not 
in session and reproach teacher and school 
because he did not develop a strong moral 
character. This view casts the burden of 
the moral training of the child upon the 

arents and holds them responsible for it, 
individually, and all the adult part of the 
population as a whole community, “‘so far 
as they may be able to make or control the 
conditions surrounding the young boy.’’ 

‘*But,’’ retorted the Philosopher, ‘‘see 
the character of the home surroundings and 
home influences of many of the boys and 
then think of the vast responsibility that 
rests upon the—”’ 

‘*Hold,’’ cried the Professor. 
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going to end your sentence with the word 
teacher. But I as a teacher protest against 
any such doctrine. That one boy’s sur- 
roundings at home tend to that which is 
evil does not increase my responsibility; 
that another’s surroundings tend to that 
which is good does not diminish my re- 
sponsibility as a public school teacher in 
the matter of character building. Over both 
Iam placed to do the teacher’s part in the 
training of the child; not the parent’s part 
or the whole community’s part. 

‘‘Of course,’’ he continued, ‘‘as oppor- 
tunity offers I try to lead the boy to love the 
good and hate the evil, to be honest and 
truthful and brave and self-reliant. I also 
see to it that his bodily vigor suffers noth- 
ing at my hands or while he is under my 
care; but it is no part of my business, as a 
public school teacher, to train him for a 
gymnast or a prize-fighter. 

‘‘And now, sir, in deference to your views, 
I will amend my answer to your first ques- 
tion by adding: ‘ And so far as the training 
him in the studies of the course and by 
means of the school surroundings may be 
made to work towards that end, to build up 
his moral character.’ ’’ 

Turning to figure C he continued: ‘It is 

° shown in any text-book on 


physics that if a body is acted 
upon at the same time by two 
or more forces and motion is 
produced, 


the body acted 
upon will move as if impelled 
by one force, the resultant. 
Thus if the body O is acted 
upon at thesame time by two 
forces whose magnitude and 
D direction are represented by 
Fic. C. the length and direction of 
the lines OE and OF, and 
motion is produced, the body O will move 
as if acted upon by one force represented in 
magnitude and direction by the line OD. 
Now, although we cannot in morals as in 
physics measure forces by any unit of meas- 
ure, yet it is just as true that the moral 
tendency of any boy will be the resultant of 
all the moral forces that are brought to bear 
on him; and it is enough to expect of the 
school that as a moral force it be made to 
ull with and not against the other forces 
in the community that make for the building 
up of good moral character.’’ 

‘* Professor,’’ said the Philosopher, ‘‘ don’t 
you see that, in your view, the boy who 
interjects an oath into an otherwise gram- 
matical sentence may reflect more credit 
upon his teacher than the boy who eschews 
all bad language but habitually uses bad 
English?”’ 

‘Without doubt, if you mean his work- 
day school teacher,’’ was the reply. And 
continuing, he said: ‘‘ So, if a father comes 
to me and says, ‘I wish you would look 
after my son a little; he does not seem to be 
getting along very well with his studies,’ I 
inquire of the boy’s teacher as to whether 
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he is regular in attendance, attentive to his 
work, and of average ability; and these 
questions answered in the affirmative, I 
begin to look more carefully into the meth- 
ods and general management of his school. 
But when a father came to me and said: ‘I 
wish you and the teacher would look more 
carefully after my daughter; her mother 
overheard a conversation between her and a 
neighbor girl, and heard things said which 
she did not all like. There was nothing 
very bad ; (‘‘ the beginnings of evil are never 
very bad,’’ thought the Professor), but we 
wish you would look after her a little more 
carefully,’ I replied thus : ‘Don’t you know 
that in coming toand returning from school 
your daughter must pass, four times a day, 
the corner of —— pe —— streets, on which 
there is a bill-board ; that for more than two 
weeks there were displayed on that bill-board 
colored posters representing female figures, 
life size, and almost nude, as an advertise- 
ment of a coming show; don’t you know 


. that the small boys on the street were tell- 


ing each other that no woman could get a 
ticket and wondered why ; don’t you know 
—nay, you do know, for you were there— 
that at the performance no woman was 
present, and that the newspaper next day, 
in commenting upon it said, in substance, 
that the performance was not so vile as the 
public had been led by the advertisements 
to expect. Yes, it is high time that your 
daughter and your neighbor’s daughter, my 
neighbor’s daughter and his neighbor’s 
daughter were more carefully looked after. 

‘*And now, my dear sir, with your per- 
mission, I will conclude this discussion by 
commending to you and to all parents these 
words of wisdom : Solomon said, 7vain u 
a child in the way he should go; Josh Bill- 
ings said, If you would train up a chi/d in 
the way he should go, it isa good plan to 
travel the same poe yourself.’’ 

Supt. L. O. Foose, Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, made some announce- 
ments and outlined programme, inviting 
free discussion of all the papers, after 
which Supt. George H. Lamb, of Brad- 
dock, read a paper in answer to the ques- 
tion. ‘‘ What can the Public Schools do 
to Bring About the Disposition to Read 
the Best Books,’’ as follows: 


WHAT CAN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DO -TO 
BRING ABOUT THE DISPOSITION TO 
READ THE BEST BOOKS? 


‘‘Of making many books there is no end, 
and much study is a weariness of the flesh.”’ 
The past decade has seen a remarkable de- 
velopment in library work. The next will 
see far more. It has been seriously ques- 
tioned by thinking men, especially edu- 
cators, whether the taste for good literature 
is at all keeping pace with opportunities for 
gratifying the desire; whether, in the tace 
of the extension of libraries, fiction and light 
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literature isn’t read more proportionately 
than ever before. If this is an evil, and if 
the evil actually exists, the school must 
grapple with it, as it has had to fight every 
other wrong, real or imagined, that flesh is 
heir to. 
The question presupposes the existence of 
a library, and might take the form, ‘‘ The 
Relation of School and Library.’’ A part 
of the discussion might be devoted to sug- 
esting ways and means of securing a 
ibrary, but, as Kipling says, that is an- 
other story. Granting, then, that you have 
a library, either in connection with the 
school or as a separate institution, how can 
it be made most helpful to the school and to 
the community at large, both in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge and in the building of 
character ? 
Free public education in this country be- 
gan in the intermediate courses and worked 
oth ways—downward to the kindergarten 
and upward to the high school. In Penn- 
sylvania the law, which in this instance is 
in advance of the public sentiment of most 
communities, carries education beyond the 
high school, and offers a library course 
free, supported by public taxation, to all its 
citizens. 

The law permitting the maintaining of 
ublic libraries by general taxation is more 
iberal in this State than in any other. In 
fact this law is based on the supposition 
that the library is the post-graduate depart- 
ment of the free public schools, and in this 
emcee there is no age limit, or inflex- 
ible course of study. 


It is only by taking this comprehensive 
view of what the library is that we come 
into a full understanding of its real signifi- 


cance. Closely related to the school work 
from the beginning of the elementary course, 
its influence widens and deepens through 
the grades, until in the end it supplants the 
school altogether, continuing its dominating 
influence throughout life. 

We stand, then, face to face with two 
questions, ‘‘ What can the library do for 
children while in school ?’’ ‘* What can the 
library do for the young people after they 
leave school ?”’ 

I take it that these meetings are for the 
exchange of views and opinions formed asa 
result of experience rather than for an exhi- 
bition of profound learning. The word Car- 
negie has been prefixed to the word library 
so often that it has almost ceased to be re- 
garded as a proper noun, or even as a proper 
adjective. Representing the town to which 
Mr. Carnegie gave his first contribution of 
$300 for the purchase of books for the 
schools, and to which later he gave his first 
public library—which, by the way, is and 
always will be absolutely free to the town, 
being supported by a permanent endow- 
ment—I may be pardoned if I speak largely 
from experience. 

The first three hundred dollar library, let 
me observe, deserves more than a passing 
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notice; not so much because it was the small 
beginning from which such mighty sequence 
has ensued, but by reason of the books 
themselves. Many of the books stand on 
the shelves to-day just as when they were 
first placed there, save for the occasional 
dusting which they receive. Why? Be- 
cause the books were not of a character to 
interest children. Perhaps, too, because 
teachers did not know then how to select a 
sehool library. Authors had not then dis- 
covered the art of writing down to the 
child’s capacity. True there were then as 
now Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, Arabian Nights, and Miss Alcott’s 
books. If these were placed on the shelves 
then they have long since been worn out, 
while the heavier works of science and art 
stand on the shelves untouched. A glance 
over the literature of the last twenty years 
shows that writers have vied with each 
other in their efforts to get hold of the chil- 
dren. Unfortunately many have won their 
audience by pandering to the imagination, 
and appealing to the baser passions, rather 
than by developing the nobler traits of 
truth, honesty, virtue, patriotism. 

Every educator who has given the matter 
any thought will assent to this proposition: 
The child who leaves school with good read- 
ing habits and a taste for good literature, 
though with low marks in all his studies 
(if that were a. is better equipped for 
life’s battle than is the honor student, pro- 
vided the latter has no acquaintance with 
good books, and no desire for the good things 
of literature. Such being the case, what 
more valuable theme can engross the teach- 
er’s time and attention than directing and 
in a sense controlling the literary tastes and 
propensities and aspirations of her pupils? 
Modestly to make some suggestions that, it 
is believed, will tend in this direction, is the 
object of this paper. 

In the first place, the reading matter pro- 
vided for the children in the regular school 
curriculum should be selected on the princi- 
ple that children are reading to learn, in- 
stead of learning to read. The mechanics 
of reading should be well in hand within 
the first school year, and should be thor- 
oughly mastered before the close of the third. 
Even in acquiring this mastery of funda- 
mentals in reading, the child must have ac- 
quired a large fund of information; for, if 
rightly taught, he will have read aloud, in 
presence of the teacher, from six to ten books 
each year. From the fourth year on, the 
reading may range all the fields of litera- 
ture. Ten or twelve pages an hour, read and 
discussed, is not excessive, provided chil- 
dren read, and don’t spend their time mumb- 
ling words, and halting and waiting for 
help. Time and again have we held the 
watch on classes in any and all grades, when 
neither teacher nor pupils knew that they 
were reading against time, and have found 
classes read and understand and ry 
enjoy the story, and have observed them 
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cover page after hase in one and a half to 
three minutes. This is at the rate of twenty 
to forty pages an hour. Now, whatever 
else is done or left undone, all programs 
should be so arranged as to give at least 
fifty to sixty minutes daily to reading. At 
the slowest rate, ten pages to the hour, a 
class would read a book of 200 pages in a 
month, or 300 pages in six weeks. Carry 
this through the year and you have six to 
nine good, well selected books, read and dis- 
cussed with the help of the teacher each 
year. This in the eight years of the course 
means from fifty to seventy-five books. 
Now, observe, this is not haphazard read- 
ing, but intelligent and directed effort, and 
can be made to cover definite lines and sub- 
serve definite ends. 

But what has this to do with the library; 
or what has the library to do with this 
school-work? Justthis. Any well directed 
library can be made helpful to the school in 
furnishing the material for this literary 
work. Mark you this, which ople are 
prone to forget—the books in a library are 
purchased to be read ; the librarian wants 
them read. That is the way he makes his 
showing. His reputation as a librarian de- 
pends directly on the extent to which he 
can get his constituency to read his books. 
Such being the case the librarian doesn’t 
care whether he buys thirty books all of a 
kind or all different. By co-operation, then, 
between the schools and the library, the 
latter can be induced to purchase enough 


books of a kind to supply a class, and to 
furnish them to the schools for a period of 
four to six weeks, knowing that at the end 
of that time each of the books will have been 
read through once or oftener. A very slight 
mathematical calculation will show that six 
such sets will supply each of six schools for 


six periods of four to six weeks. Exper- 
ience has proven that all such sets of books, 
whether owned by the library or by the 
school district, should be purchased in sets 
of 25 or 30. By distributing and collecting 
the books for each lesson, which can easily 
be done ina half minute or less—we have 
seen it done in ten seconds—each of a class 
of fifty will be supplied with a book for 
himself alone, provided the class is divided 
for reading into two sections. 

In many instances the school Board is 
able and willing to furnish at least part of 
this supplementary matter. But where the 
Board cannot or will not provide the mater- 
ial, the assistance of the’ library proves very 
beneficial. 

But the fundamental business of the 
library is to furnish for the general public 
such books as they want to read, seeking 
constantly to lead its patrons into higher 
grades of literature. To make its influence 
most felt, the library should begin to stimu- 
late and control the child’s reading as soon 
as he can read. Our friends, the enemies of 
the public schools, who a year or two ago 
were saying all the harsh things they could 
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about us (for business reasons only) have 
nearly ceased their lamentations about the 
overworked infants. The fact is, the error, 
which was never a tenth part as hard as 
some people talked about, was and is in the 
kind of home study required rather than in 
the amount. Experience teaches that the 
little six-year-old is simply delighted when 
as a reward of merit he is permitted to take 
his book home and read his lessons to his 
parents. Now, let the school and the library 
take advantage of this childish propensity 
and from the outset direct and control the 
pupil’s literary tastes. 

The library can very easily place in the 
primary schools, beginning as low as sec- 
ond grade, small supplementary libraries of 
say fifty books, adapted to the mental ca- 
‘omg J of the class. These can be given out 

y the teacher once a week, to be taken 
home by the children and returned as soon 
as read—but all to be back in school at the- 
end of the week. By a very simple system 
of book-keeping the books can be given out. 
in twenty or thirty minutes on Friday after- 
noon, and most strange, seventy-five per 
cent. of them will be back in the case by the 
next Tuesday, each having been read 
through by the pupil, and probably by his 
fatherand mother. As before, alittle math- 
ematical calculation shows that fifty books 
will supply fifty pupils each with a different 
book each week for fifty weeks. This is 
only theoretically true, for in practice it has 
been found impossible to have each of the 
fifty children read each of the fifty books. 
Home environment counts for so much that 
a book that would be too hard for one child 
would be trifling for another in the same 
class. 

Experience also shows that occasionally 
it is not convenient to give out the books 
every week. Tosuch an extent is this true 
that in a term of thirty-six weeks the books 
will not go out more than twenty-five or 
thirty times. 

This work imposes a little of an extra 
burden on the teacher, who must keep tab 
on the books ; and unless she assumes this 
duty cheerfully it will be but partially suc- 
cessful. We began this work on a very 
small scale two years ago, giving books only 
to such teachers in second and third grades 
as asked forthem. The effect was so marked, 
not only in the interest displayed by the 
children, but in the noticeable improvement 
in their reading, that the work very soon 
took in all teachers of these and fourth 
grades. I have yet to hear the first teacher 
make a complaint about the extra work im- 
posed. We have nowten such supplement- 
ary libraries, making an aggregate of five 
hundred books, all furnished by the public 
library and remaining in the school from 
September to June. It is not an easy task 
to select fifty titles of books adapted to chil- 
dren of second grade. Third grade books 
are more numerous, and from fourth grade 
up, there is a great abundance of good ma- 
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terial. This is now the third season for 
some of our second-year titles, and many ot 
these children know these stories from hav- 
ing heard their brothers and sisters read 
them in previous years ; consequently they 
are becoming somewhat particular in their 
selection of books. Notwithstanding this, 
my principals assure me that at least 70 per 
cent. of the 500 books will go into at least 
twenty-five or thirty different homes this 
year. Talk about keeping a class for a year 
moping over one second or one third reader, 
when a child will read the book through in 
five hours ; when a class will read six to ten 


such books through ina year, under guid- | 


ance, careful drills for pronunciation not 
neglected, in the regular class hour, and 
each pupil will read for his own enjoyment 
at home, one book a week beside. 

But such frequent and constant use of li- 
brary books will soon wear them out! Start 
a set of books around in September and let 
eech one go into thirty different families, 
with three times thirty children inspecting 
the pictures, and they will be food for the 
library furnace when they return the next 
June. But what of that? The books were 
made to be worn out. Any book will be the 
worse for wear when it has been read through 
thirty times, not to mention the tender 
caresses which baby has bestowed on each 
separate picture, and what matter whether 
this wear comes all within nine months or 
is extended over a period of three or four 
years? Representing a mill town that em- 
phasizes thesuperlative by boasting of being 
dirtier than Pittsburg, I know, as many do 
not, the conditions that obtain in the foreign 
quarter ; and yet we do not hesitate to send 
our best books, messengers of joy and 
beauty, into the homes where squalor and 
dirt reign unmolested and supreme. 

But why stop with supplementary librar- 
ies at fourth grade? Above this grade pupils 
can go to the children’s room of the general 
library and draw books for themselves; be- 
sides each teacher may take a few books to 
school on her own card, and allow pupils to 
read them there during odd moments. 

But the codperation between the school 
and the library should not end here. To 
stimulate pupils with a desire to read for 
three or four years and then allow them to 
drift without further guidance, or turn them 
loose among thousands of books, would be 
like placing sharp-edged tools or dangerous 
firearms in their hands without any caution 
or instruction as to their use. It therefore 
becomes a part of the teacher’s duty to di- 
rect pupils in their selection of books. Sup- 
pose the teacher doesn’t know good books ! 
Ay, there’s the rub! If the blind lead the 
blind, both shall fall into the ditch. Men 
do not gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles. And right here let me make a 

int in favor of legislation that shall secure 

tter meet teachers. The rapidly mul- 
tiplying libraries demand as never before 
that teachers shall know books. This knowl- 
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edge can only come with maturity and ex- 
perience of life. And as long as boys and 
girls are doing the teaching, we can’t ex- 
pect our children to be well guided in what 
they read. 

Teachers can give bent to the literary 
tastes of pupils by suggesting lists of books 
that may be secured from the library, or, 
better, purchased and owned by the pupils 
themselves. Such lists must be carefully 
prepared. It is useless to select books whose 
titles are themselves unattractive, or books 
in which children feel no interest. If you 
wish to train a dog, you must begin witha 
dog; if you wish to train a horse, you must 
begln with a horse. Youcan’t impose your 
superior intelligence on one of these ani- 
mals, except you start with what he knows 
and cando. Soif you are going to stimu- 
late in a child 4 desire for good literature, 
you must begin with the child as he is. The 
boy never lived who didn’t delight in the 
hazardous and the heroic. But the Indian 
stories of Pratt, Cooper and Parkman are as 
fascinating as the dare-devil deeds of Ned 
Buntline. 

In preparing lists of books for pupils to 
select from, a definite purpose should be kept 
in view, and lists should embrace lines other 
than fiction; such as biography, books of 
travel, books of animal life, incidents in the 
lives of great men. Care must be taken that 
the list be not too long. Give a boy ora 
girl five or ten titles to select from, and he 
will easily make a choice; most likely will 
take the books one after another through the 
whole list. Give him a hundred titles and 
he becomes bewildered. 

Much good may be accomplished by 
encouraging pupils to keep a record of the 
books they read. For this purpose cards 
may be provided with blanks for name of 
book, name of author, date of finishing, and 
reader’s opinion of the book. Let the teacher 
call for these cards occasionally, and she 
will find them bristling with suggestions. 

Teachers may stimulate this work by per- 
mitting pupils to write answers occasionally 
to questions on authors and books, such as, 
Name the last book you read. Who wrote 
it? Why? Name the five best books you 
know of. Which of these have you read? 
Name the character in any book which you 
most admire. In what book? Is the char- 
acter a real person or one that the author 
has invented? Who wrote the book? What 
else dld this author write? What is the 
best book you ever read ? 

The general reading of children should be 
such as will supplement and aid the regular 
class work. Butterworth’s In the Boyhood 
of Lincoln, Brook’s Life of Lincoln, Centu 
Book for Young Americans, Scudder’s Life 
of Washington, Uncle Sam’s Secrets, The 
Duke of Stockbridge, Richard Carvel, Canal 
Boy to President, Boots and Saddles, are 
types of books that help to make history 
real. Surely any boy or girl were hap- 
pier and better reading such books for half 
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an hour or an hour each evening than in 
roaming the streets or attending parties. 
And if more of such literature were read the 
regular history lesson would have less and 
less of drudgery. 

Pardon one os further. Teachers 
should use the bulletin board as a stimulus 
to reading, and as a guide in the selection 
of books. Pictures are so abundant and 
cheap that a very little attention and fore- 
sight will provide a good variety of excel- 
lent illustrations for all seasons and all 
themes. Let this instrumentality be re- 
sorted to frequently, and with the illustra- 
tion suggest appropriate titles of books. 

Once again I hear the sad dirge,—Where 
are overworked teachers and children to get 
the time for any thing more? If this work 
is the most important that a teacher can 
do, such a question isinadmissible. For it 
should be done if every thing else is ne- 
glected. The time problem comes right 
back to the question of the teacher—get 
away from that phantom you cannot. The 
good teacher thoroughly equipped will find 
the time. Overcrowded courses of study 
furnishes a convenient excuse for ineffi- 
ciency and incompetency. If some promi- 
nent educators are to be credited, we have 


too:much time. Dr. J. M. Rice who has 


seen more different children at work during 
the last ten years than perhaps any other 
ten men, boldly asserts that all the work 
now accomplished in the elementary course 
ought to be done with the school day for 


these branches limited to two hours. Dr. 
Thwing who has given this matter much 
study, holds that the entire elementary 
school curriculum should be accomplished 
in six years instead of eight. Dr. Brum- 
baugh is aang as saying that the Porto 
Rican children learn to taJk and read Span- 
ish and English both just as soon as one. 
The advocates of Manual Training affirm 
that this branch can be given its fair allot- 
ment of time without in any way interfering 
with the advancement of students in their 
regular class room work. Many more state- 
ments of a similar character might be cited, 
but this is enough to at least arouse the sus- 
picion that all of the school day is not util- 
ized to the best advantage. 

What is the effect of the free public library 
on the school and on the community in gen- 
eral? Speaking from experience, I can 
apply only one word, excellent. The gen- 
eral intelligence is quickened. Children 
reared in an atmosphere of books know what 
good books are, and unless all signs fail, are 
reading the better grades of literature. 
Novels? Yes. You and I read them: why 
shouldn’t the children, provided they are of 
the best fiction? I asked each pupil in an 
eighth grade school to name for me five 
books outside the Bible which he regarded 
as the best he knew or had read. The fol- 
lowing is a partial summary of the results 
of my inquiry : Stowe was named 17 times ; 
Bunyan and Cooper each 16 times; Alger 
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and Thomas Nelson Page each 3 ; Dickens, 
5; Irving and Churchill each 4; Hawthorne 
and Ralph Connor each 8; Louisa M. Alcott 
and Mary Johnston each twice ; while a long 
list among whom were A. Conan Doyle, 
Paul Leicester Ford, Hall Caine, Augusta 
J. Evans, Bertha M. Clay, and Marie Corelli, 
were each named once. This from children 
who have had a free public library at their 
command alltheir lives. The severest critic 
must admit that for eighth grade children 
these selections are not bad. 

To recapitulate: What cau the public 
schools do to bring about the disposition to 
read the best books? They can furnish the 
children an abundance and variety of read- 
ing matter from the beginning of school life 
through the high school, and can make pro- 
vision in the curriculum to have a large 
amount of reading done under guidance. 
They can, with the co-operation of the li- 
brary, furnish the children abundance of lit- 
erature for home reading, adapted to tender 
years and graded up as children advance in 
age and power. They can aid the children 
in the selection of books from the library 
and for their own private book shelves, by 
timely suggestion, by giving out short 
well chosen lists of books to select from, b 
skillful and wise use of the bulletin board. 
They can encourage children to keep a rec- 
ord of their own reading by providing cards 
conveniently arranged for preserving data. 
They can encourage pupils to do collateral 
reading which shall have a direct and posi- 
tive bearing on all branches of the school 
curriculum. All this and more can the 
poorest school do if it has the one prerequi- 
site to success, the earnest, effective, skill- 
ful teacher. 

Sup. C. A. Babcock, of Oil City, agreed 
with the thoughts expressed in the paper. 
This subject of Reading and Literature 
in school is not only an important one, 
but the most important of all. The life 
of the race is embalmed in literature, and 
can only go on properly through the use 
of literature as a means. We should use 
the best literature in reading from the 
very first, and not work at reading 
merely as reading—at the mechanics of 
it—he did not believe in spending much 
time on that. He had not much experi- 
ence along the library line, but had found 
it possible to buy some 80 of the best 
books for the eighth grade and have 
them read, at less expense than for each 
pupil to buy one ordinary book. A small 
number of high grade books cover much 
ground by passing them round from 
class to class in the grade. He had no 
experience in the use of a bulletin board. 
The work done in the school under the 
eye of the teacher may be made suffi- 
ciently extensive. The reading of eighty 
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masterpieces will open up an entrance 
into about all the distinctive fields of 
literature. All that Is needed is to intro- 
duce the good books and see that they 
‘are used. We want asa result the culti- 
vation of constructive imagination—the 
power to represent the absent by its image 
before the mind. How shall we develop 
this power? Beginning with books like 
Mother Goose, and going on to the stories 
of Grimm and Hans Andersen, we can 
give them conceptions arranged in pleas- 
ing forms. It makes all the difference 
in the world. He had noticed, as others 
must have done, that children from fam- 
ilies where there are no books are more 
like animals, having none of the resources 
and little of the joy of childhood—lack- 
ing in ability to organize games and the 
like. They begin to read good books, 
and the attitude of the mind is changed, 
and power of thought is developed. 
Without such opportunity, children may 
reach the 8th grade with but little more 
mental power than in the 4th; they have 
not developed the power that comes of 
contact with words. Reading in one set 


of readers does not develop such power. 
Literature must stand for growth, for 
human hopes and fears, for human life— 


to get hold of that awakens life. Perhaps 
there is no single book better adapted for 
mental gymuastics than Alice in Won- 
derland. Literature of the kind that is 
written for children is not literature at all. 
What can we do about it? Why, any 
teacher whose heart is in it and will form- 
ulate a plan can get the Board to buy 
these good books instead of new Readers. 
One hundred good books will solve the 
question, with all the power and blessing 
that means to the child. 

Supt. A. Reist Rutt, of Milton, said 
the ground had been pretty well covered, 
and he could only emphasize. One thing 
he had not caught a hint of—the devel- 
opment of good literary taste by requir- 
ing the memorizing of good selections, as 
well as by the reading of stories that ap- 
peal to the imagination and awaken the 
moral nature. This work should begin 
at the very beginning, as soon as we get 
the children; indeed, it should have been 
started before that. You take a book 
suited to the grade and read enough from 
it to rouse interest, and before you can 
get home the pupils will wait for you to 
ask where they can get that book. Then 
get it for them and, and use it. Culti- 
vate the power of choice by having them 
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select from lists of good things. Even 
if they sometimes get only pictures, and 
do not analyze the thought of the selec- 
tion, much is gained. We can do some- 
thing on this line in testing teachers; he 
remembered one who had not read a 
single book. He summed up thus: 
1. Let the teachers read stories that ap- 
peal to the imagination, beginning in the 
first grade; 2. Require memorizing of 
choice things; 3. Have the pupils read 
fine selections; 4. Have them read com- 
plete works; 5. Secure teachers who are 
in sympathy with such work; 6. Secure 
from your Board such assistance as the 
law permits. 

Supt. H. C. Missimer, of Erie, said he 
had some experience with a People’s 
Public Library—not a ‘‘ Carnegie,’’ but 
built and maintained from the school 
tax. It was opened on the 16th of Feb- 
tuary, 1898, under the law which pro- 
vides for nine trustees. It was established 
by the school board one might say by 
accident. It had been suggested that 
there were men willing to leave money 
for this purpose, but legislation was 
needed to empower the board to receive 
it; one of the prospective donors being a 
member of the board. It was necessary 
to make the law general, and that was 
done. The library started with 9,000, 
and now has 30,000 volumes; the cost is 
three-fourths of a mill added to the tax 
rate. The first year fifteen or sixteen 
books were selected, 17 copies of each, for 
17 schools of same grade; the principals 
gave out the books to pupils on Friday 
nights; the pupils were permitted to read 
in school when they kad nothing to do, 
and the books could be taken home. 
That year 102 good books were read 6 
times. The effect was to develop better 
motives and higher purpose. The next 
year thirty-five books were added, again 
17 copies of each, and 800 books were 
read 7 times; and the number is still in- 
creasing. Our school board spends $400 
a year for supplementary reading also— 
the library is additional. We got what 
we needed by simply appealing to the 
board and letting the leaven work. 

Supt. John Morrow, Allegheny (city), 
said they had some practical experience 
ten or twelve years ago, when they 
bought half a dozen different sets of 
Readers to supply the grades with good 
literature. Some citizens objected, and 
the school people were gathered into 
court, where Judge Ewing decided that 
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it was against the law to spend public 
money for any books except those regu- 
larly adopted; we might adopt different 
sets for different grades, but only one set 
for each grade; and they were told if they 
did it again they would be fined. This 
dampened their ardor, and nothing ad- 
ditional has been supplied since. The 
State Superintendent remembers the case. 
We thought the decision was a mistake, 
and was sure it was a misfortune. But 
the old proverb says there are many ways 
of choking a dog, and they had choked 
this one—a little. They let the princi- 
pals select books from the public library; 
they can get only one of a kind, and can- 
not always get the ones they want; but 
they get what they can, and the Board 
winks at it. Someschools have provided 
themselves with books by holding enter- 
tainments. The Board takes no part in 
this; the principals do it, and so a few 
books are smuggled in, but it is not satis- 
factory. It is done, as it were, under a 
cloud-—you all run some risk, and any 
discontented citizen can jerk you into 
court. We ought to have some legisla- 
tion to permit us to get some good liter- 
ature into the schools in a legitimate way. 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, of Johnstown, 


said that back of the public library is 
the question of training the people to use 


the books. In one school of 20 pupils 
he knew of, 800 books were read in a 
year, an average of 4o to each pupil. 
Of course, some read more than others; 
one for two or three weeks read a book 
every day, others kept one two or three 
weeks, and some read nothing—these 
last were lacking in power of expression. 
The problem comes back to the school, 
to teach them to appréciate good reading. 
So far as the legal side is concerned, in 
his district the Judge thinks the school 
board, the superintendent and the teach- 
ers know more about what they want 
than the courts. He was not quite ready 
te do away with the ‘‘mechanics’’ of 
reading. Weneed the grade reader long 
enough to gain power to read distinctly, 
with clearness and force. The supple- 
mentary reading should be selected with 
special reference to the other grade work, 
and have a distinct bearing upon it. He 
had about 8,000 volumes of supplement- 
ary readers, including 40 sets. There is 
a gradual development of nature study, 
along with geography and history. Ab- 
Stract literature does not appeal to chil- 
dren; we must make this work fit into 
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the grade. Supplementary reading should 
be done with a purpose, and school and 
home, library and text-book, should go 
hand-in-hand. The question of supply 
is not a serious one—any superintendent 
can get what he says is needed material. 
Johnstown has a Carnegie library build- 
ing, the city keeping up the books; but 
the schools cannot use it to advantage, 
there being so many calls for the same 
book from the same grade. We must get 
the libraries into the schools, and have sets 
of the same book, as is done in Pittsburg. 
However we get them, we need them in 
the school, at the hand of the teacher. 

Supt. Wm. N. Ehbrhart, of Mahanoy 
City, emphasized the importance of hav- 
ing none but the best books, and they 
must be readily accessible. The teachers 
themselves must know the best things, 
to be capable of stimulating the pupils. 
If the schools are to be a power on this 
line, the teachers must bereaders. ‘They 
must know history, biography, travel. 
With the best books ready at hand, and 
well-read teachers, our wishes will be 
largely realized. He held to the maxim 
of Bacon—‘‘ Reading maketh a full 
man.”’ 

Supt. John A. Gibson, of Butler (city), 
desired more light on the legal question. 
We have need for the supplementary 
reader, and we get it, but in view of a 
decision of court that it is illegal, we do 
it with fear and trembling, like Supt, 
Morrow. Last year he had investigated 
the matter, recognized the need and in- 
tended to ask the board for $200; he 
thought the new law would be helpful, 
but found he had to give it up. We 
want to know what we can legally do; if 
the thing is good, our boards should have 
power to provide it; if there is no such 
power, we should try to get it. He did 
rot believe any child should have its 
whole life narrowed by reading only one 
set of books, and these mere text-books. 

Supt. J. W. Canon, of New Castle, 
said the courts would decide the same 
way whenever the matter was brought 
before them. It is only by indulgence 
that we are permitted to bave the sup- 
plementary books. All agree that we 
want this literature, but the law restrains 
us, and we have simply been winked at 
in violating it. What we want is to 
change the law. As it stands, we are 
required to swear that we have adopted 
certain books ‘‘and no others’’ are used, 
which is often not the fact. 
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Deputy Houck said if superintendents 
would turn back to the reports of edu- 
cational conventions, they would find 
that they had demanded this uniformity 
and the Legislature responded. We de- 
manded uniformity and got it; now we 
want all sorts of books. This very law 
was framed and passed in compliance 
with superintendents’ wishes. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster: I 
go back as far as Dr. Houck, and am 
therefore one of the culprits. But the 
world moves. Remember that when this 
law was made the school boards did not 
buy the books; each family bought its 
own, and every remove brought a new 
expense for school books; some could 
not or would not meet it, so each took 
what books he had, and sometimes there 
were almost as many different books as 
pupils. No wonder there was a clamor 
for uniformity; you could not run schools 
in that way. But conditions have been 
improved; when the board purchases the 
books, the reason for uniformity is swept 
away. We are now suffering under a 
law made to fit other conditions; and 
whether we did or did not ask for it then, 
has little weight since those conditions 
have ceased to exist. All wisely-made 


constitutions have provision for amend- 
ment and adaptation to changing condi- 


tions; otherwise, there would be no 
remedy but revolution. It would seem 
that directors who are competent to run 
schools might be trusted to select books. 

Supt. Missimer: I do not believe it is 
necessary to change the law. When the 
board of directors, superintendent and 
teachers meet to select books, they are 
limited to one series in each branch, as 
text-books or drill-books proper. How, 
then, shall we get any others under the 
decision of Judge Ewing? By adding 
other books, not as a regular medium 
of instruction, but for general culture; on 
the same ground as the Board may give 
money to hire lecturers to instruct their 
teachers, or pay expenses of superintend- 
ents who attend these conventions. 

State Superintendent Schaeffer was 
called for from all sides to take part in the 
discussion, and responded: I remember 
while once attending a banquet in Erie, 
a cue was given me that has served me 
since when pressed on such questions. 
On the table was the very finest Cincin- 
nati ham—and the President of the 
School Board was of the Jewish race. 
Noticing that the Jewish lawyer (Rosen- 
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zweig) ate more ham than I, an opportun- 
ity was taken to ask how he reconciled 
the ham with the Scriptural prohibi- 
tion. He replied: ‘‘That prohibition 
was written before Cincinnati ham was 
known.’’ So I might answer that this 
book law was made before supplementary 
reading was heard of. But I have often 
wished that those three words ‘‘and no 
others’’ were notin the law. The history 
of this movement reminds us of the be- 
ginning of the agitation for free text- 
books. We were told that there was no 
law for it; that boards who spent public 
money that way were indictable. The 
strict constructionists of the western coun- 
ties said we cculd not do it; many in the 
east thought we could—and they did, 
until there were some 2,000 schools sup- 
plied with books at public expense with- 
out authority of law. It is by no means 
certain that all judges would follow 
Judge Ewing. Still I repeat that I wish 
those three words did not appear in the 
law. I believe the law is too narrow and 
ought to be changed. 

Supt. J. B. Richey, of McKeesport, 
said that when the question came up in 
his town a letter from the Department 
was produced saying that there was no 
legal authority, and so they have access 
to only one set of books, which he be- 
lieved was all wrong, We might get 
there under the library law, by putting 
sets into the library, and taking them 
out and using them. We need supple- 
mentary reading, and can’t get it, as 
things stand. 

Supt. C. S. Foos, of Reading, said they 
had met the question partially by carry- 
ing Nature Study and History and Liter- 
ature down to the first grade, and having 
one series in each grade. This gives 
sufficient variety, and does not violate 
the law. Results depend largely on the 
teacher. He remembered one who in six 
weeks of enforced leisure read about a 
hundred books and went back to his 
work so enthused that he was called 
down for arousing such an interest in 
reading as to interfere with the other 
work. 


INVITATION TO GOVERNOR. 


Supt. L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg, said 
the Goveruor was announced for the 
Directors’ Convention, and we would all 
be glad to see him here if he could spare 
time to visit us. 

Dr. Schaeffer moved the appointment 
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of acommittee to wait upon the Governor 
and invite him to meet with us; which 
was agreed to. 


APPOINTMENTS PRO TEM. 


The Secretary and Treasurer being 
absent, Supts. W. W. Rupert, of Potts- 
town, and J. H. Landis, of Conshohocken, 
were appointed to fill the respective 
offices pro tem. 


AMENDED SPELLING. 


Supt. Buehrle read the resolutions 
which were adopted at the last meeting 
of the State Association on the subject of 
Amended Spelling, as follows: 

Resolved, 1. That the words program, tho, 
altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, catalog, 
prolog, decalog, demagog, pedagog, be printed 
in the publisht proceedings of this Association 
as spelt, recommended and printed in those of 
the National Educational Association. 

Resolved, 2. That wherever words hav two 
forms, such as mold and mould, hight and 
height, sovran and sovereign, past and passed, 
spelt and spelled, preference be given to the 
simpler form, that it alone be taught, and that 
we recommend to the authors of school books 
and dictionaries to omit the longer forms 
- Resolved, 3. That in all exercises in speling, 
and in all examinations in orthografy, the forms 
recommended by the American Filological As- 
sociation, as adopted by the Standard Dictionary 
and printed in Webster’s International (latest 
edition, pp. xcvii-civ), be accepted as correct. 

This action was simply placing Penn- 
sylvania in line with the National Edu- 
cational Association, and has since been 
followed by Illinois and Wisconsin, both 
of which appropriated money (one $50, 
the other $100 a year) to promote the 
movement for simplified spelling. It is 
conceded that the present system has 
many disadvantages. The argument of 
the question was given in the Pittsburg 
report, which has been circulated here, 
and any member can read it; we need 
not go over it now. e moved to affirm 
the action of the State Association and 
adopt the resolutions as read. This was 
not necessary, as the general body had 
placed itself on record, but the committee 


‘thought it well to present the subject at 


this time. 

The motion being seconded, Supt. 
Berkey moved to lay it over until the 
morning session. The action of the State 
Associarion last summer could hardly be 
regarded as an expression of the educators 
of the State. He for one was not pre- 
pared to commit himself on this question 
here and now. 

The motion to lay over being seconded, 





Supt. McGinness, of Steelton, and Supt. 
Lamb, of Braddock, objected that this 
question ought not to be permitted to 
take up the time allotted to the morning 
programme. ; 

Supt. Buehrle: It might as well be 
settled now. The action of the State 
Association was published and circulated, 
and there has been ample time to consider 
it. He thought now was the time to 
vote upon it, as the programme announced 
it for this hour. 

Supt. Berkey: The Allegheny county 
institute refused to affirm this, after 
mature consideration. 

Supt. Lamb moved to amend the pend- 
ing motion by postponing the subject 
indefinitely, which was carried. 

On motion of Supt. Morrow, the Com- 
mittee on Spelling was discharged with 
the thanks of the Department. 


INVITATION TO GOVERNOR. 

The committee to wait upon the Gov- 
ernor was announced, namely, Supts. L. 
O. Foose, H. C. Missimer, C. A. Babcock. 

The Department then adjourned till 
evening. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 





USIC for this session was furnished 

by a double quartet of young ladies 

and gentlemen of the high school, which 
was the subject of general praise. 


READING IN CHARACTER MAKING. 

Miss Bertha Herring, of the Harris- 
burg High School, read a paper on this 
subject, of which at her request we make 
a very brief abstract, which cannot do 
justice to her work. A good reader isa 
pupil quick to grasp all studies. The 
average child does not know how to 
study because he does not know how to 
read. It is grimly pathetic to note what 
a surprising revelation it is to many 
pupils that anything can be read except 
a reading-book. The object of this 
evening’s work was to bring out the 
value of reading in developing the noblest 
in character and preparing for the inevi- 
table conflicts of life. Proper teaching 
of reading gives opportunity to impress 
highest thought in best form, and rules 
for right conduct may be taught along 
the way. That the pupil may catch the 
the thought, the teacher himself must 
understand it. Intelligence is the pre- 
condition of good reading—understand 
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before you read. Be careful of pronun- 
ciation—call attention to the sound sig- 
nificance of words. The nobility of good- 
ness, charity, patriotism, the charms of 
out-door life, reverence for home ties—all 
may be impressed by well-chosen read- 
ings. The imagination is to be en- 
livened, the child taught to see with his 
mind what he has never seen with his 
eyes. All this is moulding character. 
The teacher need not be an ‘‘ elocution- 
ist’? to know how to read and teach 
reading. 

All this and much more of practical 
value was set forth in the paper, enforced 
by illustrations aptly chosen and beauti- 
fully rendered. The paper is worthy of 


repetition before every body of live teach- 
ers, and will be in demand for that pur- 


‘* LITERATURE—RILEY.”’ 

This was the title announced for a lec- 
ture by Dr. P. M. Pearson, of Swarth- 
more College. It was made up of a series 
of selections from the works of James 
Whitcomb Riley, extremely well deliv- 
ered, and connected by a rather slender 
thread of appreciative comment, accom- 
panied by the speaker’s own and others’ 
estimates of the author’s ability and place 
in literature. As our readers all know 
Riley and make their own estimate, and 
as (of course) we cannot reproduce the 
graceful rendering of the speaker, we do 
not attempt to report the speech. There 
is a good evening’s entertainment in it, 
and the audience manifested their appre- 
ciation by frequent applause. 

At the close of the lecture, the Depart- 
ment adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


HE Convention joined in the morning 

m: exercises of the High School, and 
Supt. Coughlin addressed the pupils. 

On calling to order, Chairman Foose 
described the arrangement of the High 
School building and the best way to see 
its working. 

Treasurer Kendall having arrived, took 
his place and made up his membership 
list. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 

The following committees were an- 
nounced by the President. 

On Resolutions—Supts. Miller, Pease and 
Harman. 
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On Nomination of Officers—Supts. Patter- 
son, Canon and Buehrle. 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


Supt. Gotwals, of Norristown, cordially 
invited the Department to hold next 
year’s convention at that place, where he 
promised good accommodations and a 
trip to Valley Forge. 

Supt. Yocum, of Chester, had intended 
to make the same request for his own 
town; but if it is decided to go to Norris- 
town this time, he hoped all would keep 
Chester in mind. 

On motion of Supt. Canon, the invita- 
tion to Norristown was accepted. 

The first paper on the morning program 
was then read by Supt. E. E. Miller, of 
Bradford (city), as follows, on 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CITY TEACHERS. 

In discussing the question of ‘‘ Summer 
Schools for City Teachers ’’ it might be well 
to consider, first, the class of teachers likely 
to take advantage of such schools, and be 
benefited by the same; secondly, the char- 
acter of the work that such schools should 
offer; and, thirdly, ways and means of secur- 
ing practical results. 

In regard to the first proposition as to 
the class of teachers likely to receive benefit 
from such schools, I assume that the great 
majority of teachers who have secured posi- 
tions in city schools during the past five or 
seven years, or who will secure such posi- 
tions in the future are graduates of either 
high schools or normal schools, and that 
they have had prior to said city appoint- 
ment two or more years’ experience as 
teachers, exclusive of the work done in the 
Model or Training School. If there be any 
city in which such standard or equivalent 
is not required nor maintained, then the 
standard in that city is too low, for which 
the superintendent is chiefly responsible. 
It is inconsistent to talk of supplementary 
schools for teachers who have not been re- 
quired by school authorities to take advan- 
tage of the school facilities already open to 
them before granting them positions as 
teachers. 

If there be a demand fora summer school, 
it is for the purpose of filling a deficiency 
existing in the present school system or 
er ae eer | that system. It is con- 
sidered that the minimum academical re- 
quirement of teachers is a high school ora 
normal school education. There is no pres- 
ent lack of opportunity for obtaining such 
an education, hence school boards should 
insist upon such evidence of scholarship as 
a pre-requisite for appointment, and the 
teaching of elementary subjects except so 
far as a basis in method should not bea part 
of the summer school work, under the con- 
ditions as hereafter outlined. I am cog- 
nizant of the fact that in every city are 
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found teachers who do not come up to this 
standard of scholarship. They hold their 
positions under the general law applicable 
to peaceful and undisturbed possession for a 
certain number of years. Someof these can 
teach school, others, no doubt, have valu- 
able accomplishments not apparent in the 
school room. I assume then that the stu- 
dents found in such summer schools as are 
under consideration, would consist of the 
younger and the more ambitious classes of 
our city teachers, who have already gradu- 
ated from a high school or a normal school, 
and have had experience of two or more 
years. These would be young men and 
women of healthy bodies, of mature minds 
and capable of good solid work. 

As to the second proposition, the char- 
acter of the work to be done in such sum- 
mer schools, a conclusion is more difficult. 
Teachers will be actuated by different mo- 
tives, and demands will not be uniform. 
One class of teachers will feel the need of a 
more thorough knowledge of the work which 
she is required to teach, and a better knowl- 
edge of methods, etc. Another class will 
wish to take up advanced work in order to 
prepare themselves for positions in higher 
grades. Of course it has been understood 


that in all reference made to the minimum 
qualifications of teachers, I have had in 
mind only gtades below the high school. 
The work provided for summer schools 
should be adapted to meet the needs of 


teachers. This would perhaps not be diffi- 
cult if the teachers could always be relied 
upon to select such work as they most 
needed, and which would result in the 
greatest good to the pupils under their 
charge. In my judgment this would not 
always be done. I have found in the ma- 
jority of cases that my judgment of a teach- 
er’s weak points, and what she was deficient 
in, did not correspond to the teacher’s opin- 
ion. In fact one seldom findsa teacher who 
is making a failure of her work who realizes 
the fact, and is willing to concede that such 
is the case, and teachers when finally 
dropped for incompetency invariably at- 
tribute the cause of their non-election to 
some prejudice or grievance which the 
superintendent or some member of the 
board has against them. I have for several 
years during the winter session, for the 
benefit of teachers, organized evening 
classes, and teachers have been invited to 
join some one of the classes, the work not 
being compulsory. The result has always 
been the same. The strongest teachers who 
had the least need of such classes have been 
the ones who have taken advantage of the 
opportunity offered, and the ones for whose 
special benefit the classes were organized 
have found many and various excuses for 
non-attendance. 

If summer schools are to be practical and 
perhaps receive State aid, as they should, 
and the teachers themselves can not be re- 
lied upon exclusively, how shall we deter- 
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mine the character of the work to be done? 
In whai respects are city teachers most de- 
ficient, and what special line of pedagogi- 
cal work is most important? I can give 
only my own opinion, and that will have to 
be based upon such conditions as I find in 
my own schools. But as like conditions do 
not prevail in all of the cities of the State, 
there will be various opinions among Sup- 
erintendents. 

Before stating my own conclusions, I wish 
briefly to state the conditions as they exist 
in Bradford. 

I have stated the minimum which we re- 
quire as to scholarship and experience; this 
excludes a large number fresh from the 
High School or Normals who would other- 
wise be applicants. Fortunately we have 
no city training school for teachers, and are 
hence under no obligations to the graduutes 
of any particular school. 

I can say also that there is not sufficient 
public sentiment in favor of exclusively 
‘home talent’’ to handicap the Superin- 
tendent and Teachers’ Committee in mak- 
ing their selections from the best material 
available regardless of residence. Neither 
have we any adopted schedule of salaries 
which prevents the Board from offering in- 
creased compensation when necessary to 
prevent good teachers from leaving us, or 
from offering good teachers sufficient in- 
ducement to come to Bradford when we 
learn of such teachers; and the Superintend- 
ent is always on the lookout for good 
teachers. 

Of the 67 teachers now supplying the 
schools of Bradford, 29 have their homes 
within the city; 17 come from different parts 
of the State outside of the city; 12 live in 
New York; 7 come from Ohio; 1 from Con- 
necticut, and one from Indiana. Hence we 
ought to have a corps of teachers that will 
average well with the teachers of other 
cities. If wedo not have, the fault lies with 
the Superintendent for not being able to 
recognize good work on the part ofa teacher, 
or in not being sufficiently diligent in 
searching out good teachers. I might add, 
also, that our method of keeping records 
and of making promotions secures the best 
work which a teacher is capable of doing 
and shows her standing and rank as com- 
pared with other teachers. 

Under these conditions, what do these 
teachers most need? My experience has 
been that while the number of failures have 
been comparatively few, the chief cause of 
such failures has been the lack of discipline. 
It might be thought that this fault could 
not be remedied by Summer Schools. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the 
lack of the power to govern, and to maintain 
order is only the surface indication of other 
trouble. ‘‘Shaking’’ does not give a man 
the ague; it is only an indication that he 
does have the ague, and if you can cure the 
disease he will quit shaking. A teacher 
who thoroughly understands the subject 
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matter which she is required to teach, has 
made careful preparation for the recitation, 
is familiar with the best methods of pre- 
sentation, will have good order in the school 
room. The teacher who is weak in disci- 
line is generally weak in scholarship, and 
in methods of instruction. Usually in addi- 
tion she lacks mental training and culture. 
The great majority of our teachers leave 
school and begin teaching at too early an 
age, and hence lack the training and mental 
culture, the general ihformation, the social 
standing and self-confidence which of itself 
unconsciously commands the obedience and 
respect of pupils, and which is also uncon- 
sciously being exerted by the teacher. 

I find also that even with the greatest 
care in the selection of teachers there are 
many not thoroughly grounded in the sub- 
ject matter to be taught; who have only a 
very superficial knowledge of the subject. 
For example, not one teacher in five who 
are graduated from our high schools and 
normal schools is capable of teaching Eng- 
lish grammar in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Another great weakness of teachers 
is a lack of general reading and information. 
They are not readers, neither of the news- 

apers, magazines, general or professional 
iterature. Their knowledge of current 
events is confined too much to what is 
gleaned from the local columns of the home 
paper, or bits of stray gossip afloat. A 
teacher who does not keep up with the 
progress of the world in its manifold achieve- 
ments in the various lines of science, in its 
history and biography, in its commercial 
and industrial +p omy loses many an op- 
portunity to add new zest to lessons and 


impart useful information to her classes. 
We need something to strengthen the 
‘*Reading Habit ’’ on the part of teachers. 
Living near Chautauqua, I have on many 
occasions requested certain of my teachers 
to attend the summer school there and take 


courses which I selected. In all instances 
both the teachers and myself have been well 
satisfied with the result. They have come 
into contact with instructors of National 
reputation, and have received many valu- 
able ideas and suggestions. The courses in 
Methods, including Primary Number Work 
and Reading have been unusually profitable. 
The teacher learns things that she had 
never thought of. She begins to use her 
mind and to do some thinking on her own 
account. She compares work and methods 
with teachers from different parts of the 
country. Her mental horizon broadens. 
She gets new interest in her work. She be- 
gins to appreciate the fact that school-work 
is not simply mechanical drudgery. She 
reads more. She has more confidence in 
her own judgment. She is not afraid of a 
new idea, and gets the courage to work it 
out and the mental ability to note results. 
She learns to criticise poor work. I have 
observed that the teachers who have taken 
these courses come back home with a story 
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to tell. They want to test some theories 
which they have heard, and they want to 
talk over the result with some one. They 
have also heard discussions in the form of 
lectures upon many different subjects by 
thinking men. The environment, the edu- 
cational atmosphere that pervades the com- 
munity, the healthful a for both 
rest and recreation, has been better for them 
physically than a tonic, or a sanitarium. 
It has been an inspiration. Our summer 
school should have as much as possible of 
the Chautauqua spirit. 

The high schools of theState make no pre- 
tense of qualifying teachers. It is no more 
a part of their function than it is to qualify 
doctors and lawyers. The normal schools 
of the State do in theory qualify teachers 
and make such pretense, but the results in 
many cases inaicate but little more than 
theory and pretense. I do not assert that 
the Normals are not doing good, far from it; 
they are doing much good, but they grad- 
uate many pupils not qualified for positions 
in city schools. They are not in my judg- 
ment working along the lines in which they 
can do their best work, and be of the great- 
est advantage to the school system of the 
State. 

I assume that any pupil who has passed 
the 8th grade examination for admission to 
a city high school, or who has passed the 
8th grade examination suchas is now being 
given by county superintendents all over 
the State, will be admitted to one of our 
normal schools, and will in due course 
— in three years. In point of fact, I 

ave personal knowledge of many cases 
who have been admitted with lower qualifi- 
cations and graduated in less than two 
years. The professional training and men- 
tal development which such children get in 
this time qualifies them for teaching school 
about to the same extent that an 8th grade 
pupil who has read a physiology is qualified 
to practice medicine. Oneexception should 
be made to this statement, in respect to the 
comparatively — number of pupils in the 
normal schools who have done considerable 
teaching, either before entering the normal 
or during their course. Such pupils are 
older, more mature, and better qualified, 
and had their course in the normal been 
adapted to the work which in the great 
majority of cases they expect to do, they 
would be thoroughly qualified for that 
work. 

How often do we hear the remark that 
were it not for the State Normal Schools the 
great majority of the country teachers 
would receive no professional training 
whatever. This remark was further supple- 
mented at a meeting of this convention two 
years ago by the principal of one of the 
leading normal schools of the State, who 
stated that the normals made no pretense of 
qualitying teachers for secondary or high 
schools. I believe both of these statements, 
and I am as thorough a supporter of.our 
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normal schools as any gentleman here. But 
accepting these statements, I should like 
some explanation or reason why schools 
whose purpose is to supply teachers for 
elementary grades only, who announce 
that they make no pretense of supplying 
High Schools, why do these Normal Schools 
require a wider range of studies than do our 
city high schools, and attempt to cover this 
work in much, less time, and especially 
when by their own admissions they do not 
pretend to qualify teachers to teach many of 
the studies which they require them to take? 
—studies which ninety percent.of their grad- 
uates are never cated: upon to teach. Such 
conditions beget a spirit of superficialit 
on the part of the pupils, and this superfici- 
ality affects all of their work as teachers. 
I believe that the requirement for admission 
to the Normal Schools should be higher, 
that they should not attempt to dothe work 
in the elementary branches, which properly 
belongs to the schools and which is 
being done by them in almost every graded 
school of the State, and in many of the un- 
graded schools. 

I believe, further, that they should limit 
themselves to the work which can be done 
in the most thorough manner; that more 
time should be given to the training school 
and to strictly professional work, and that 
the diplomas issued should specify only 
those subjects which the graduate is quali- 
fied to teach, so far at least as a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter is con- 
cerned. 

But I would not have it understood that 
the Normal Schools alone do superficial 
work. My criticism of them is that they 
attempt to do too much in too short a time. 
We do not have to go outside of High 
' Schools to find evidences of poor work and 
overcrowded courses of study. 

There is a large class of high schools 
with courses so overloaded that they are do- 
ing an incalculable injury to thorough work, 
casting discredit upon the public ochee! sys- 


tem, causing unsparing criticism of teach- 


ers by the business public, and the attacks 
on the public schools in general by college 
presidents whose institutions the so-called 
graduates of such High Schools seek to 
enter and for which they are totally unpre- 
pared. 

There is a constant demand in this State 
and other States for teachers in high 
schools, in academies, seminaries, and 
private schools of various character. With 
the normal schools doing their legitimate 
work of preparing teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools, there is a source of suppl 
from which trained teachers for such posi- 
tions may be obtained, but there is no source 
of supply in this State from which teachers 
of the higher grade can be furnished for 
high schools. True, the colleges may give 
instruction in the subject matter of the 
branches to be taught, but the colleges do 
not give professional training for teaching 
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as they do for other professions. Indeed, 
they do not recognize teaching as a profes- 
sion; nor do the laws of our State regard 
teaching as a profession, nor protect the 
public from incompetents. Under the laws. 
of Pennsylvania no one can prescribe for, 
nor doctor a sick cow or horse unless he has 
completed a special course in some college 
or university covering four years of work in 
that line, and has in addition passed a rigid 
examination before a State Board. The 
same regulation applies to dentists, pharma- 
cists, doctors, and lawyers. Some religious 
sects will not permit a man to havea charge 
and drawa salary for praying for sinners, un- 
less in addition to his college course, he has 
taken a special theological course. Itseems 
to me that the State requirements for teach- 
ers should not be below the requirements of 
vendors of patent medicine, compounders of 
tonics, or the veterinarians of racing stables. 

If teaching is to become a profession, the 
State should do something to make it such. 
There are large numbers of ambitious 
teachers who would further qualify them- 
selves, if the opportunity offered and there 
was something tangible to gain. There is 
evidence of this in the large number who go 
to Chautauqua and attend the summer 
schools at Cornell, Harvard, and other loca- 
tions. The trouble with such schools is 
that the terms are too short, there is no re- 
quired work, the courses are entirely discon- 
nected and unrelated, there is no head nor 
progression and especially there is no 
diploma or degree given, no qualified license 
to teach, nothing that is recognized in any 
official manner by any one. 

We have in this State no certificate or 
document which a teacher can hold that 
gives prestige or standing to the holder. 
We have nothing that corresponds to the 
High School Life Certificate of Ohio or New 
York. Permanent certificates are too cum-- 
mon and the standard too low to be of edu- 
cational value. Every City Superintendent 
has many teachers in the primary grades: 
holding as high a grade of certificate as he 
himself does. Our educational system 
should provide for a document of some 
character, certificate or diploma, or degree, 
that represents a high grade of scholarly 
and professional attainments recognized 
everywhere without question as evidence of 
such. It would be something worth work- 
ing for. Itshould bea document that would 
bear the same relation to teaching as a pro- 
fession, as a doctor’s or lawyer’s diploma 
from our leading universities bears to the 

rofession of medicine or law. Perhaps the 
institution which is doing work most nearly 
along these lines is the New York State 
Normal College at Albany, the President 
of which, in answer to a letter of inquiry, 
—_ me as follows under date of January 
29th : 

‘*In general, however, I may say that the 
distinction between this institution and the 
Normal School is: 
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‘‘First. That our entire energy and time 
is devoted to professional work. Such a 
condition of things necessarily requires a 
high degree of scholarship upon entering, 
consequently you will see that the subjects 
prescribed are numerous. 

‘‘Second. The length of time that we can 
devote, and do devote to psychology, phil- 
osophy of education, and methods of teach- 
ing is three or four times as much as is 
given in the ordinary school.’’ 

Now whether such a summer school as we 
are discussing means the creation of an en- 
tirely new institution in our State or not, I 
do not know. Possibly such work might 
be done in connection with some of our 

resent institutions, as the University of 

ennsylvania, the State College, or one of 
our present Normal Schools. It seems to me 
that this school should be in session during 
the entire year. That a great part of the re- 
quired work could be done during the sum- 
mer term by teachers who may thus with- 
out loss of position qualify themselves for 
higher or better work, and who during their 
school terms may devote whatever time they 
may have to working along the prescribed 
course. The summer term also should in- 
clude such work as is now aaa done at 
Chautauqua and similar schools all over the 
country; the popularity and demand for 
which is evidenced by the thousands of 
teachers in attendance. 

This phase of the summer school is essen- 
tially different from the other. This work 
is to the school what the revival is to the 
church and more, because not only do 
teachers receive renewed professional inspir- 
ation and enthusiasm, but in the manner I 
spoke of in reference to Chautauqua, they 
receive real intellectual advancement, mental 
training and practical instruction. But 
such schools in order to attract teachers of 
this class in any numbers must provide 
something more than mere opportunities 
for study and recitation. There must be 
opportunities for rest and recreation as well. 
Teachers who have taught nine or ten 
months need this rest and recreation. 
What Superintendent has not observed tae 
difference in the physical vigor and buoy- 
ancy of his teachers at the opening of his 
school in September and its close in June? 

New York has selected for her State sum- 
mer schools, Chautauqua and the ‘‘ Thou- 
sand Islands.”’ 

I think also there should be a relation of 
courses of study offered, a progression, cer- 
tain definite requirements which when com- 

leted will be rewarded by a Life Certificate 
for Elementary Schools, as the law of Ohio 
provides for teachers in that State. Books 
and tuition should be free, and the pedagogi- 
cal course, not purely academic, should be 
in charge of public school men and teach- 
ers, not college —- I conclude then 
that teaching should be recognized by the 
State as a profession, and facilities should 
be offered for professional training. 
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Supt. C. S. Foos, Reading, said the 
tone of the paper was hopeful. Ten 
years ago we were compelled to defend 
the summer school—to-day the burden of 
proof has been shifted; in the paper we 
hear only of questions like these: Who 
can be attracted to summer schools? what 
shall be their work? how'shall we obtaln 
best results? This is part of the Ameri- 
can problem for the next quarter century; 
we must meet the demand for men and 
women who know more, and who. can 
teach what they know. Thus far the 
movement has developed on three lines: 
university summer schools, schools of 
pedagogy, and the Chautauqua summer 
assemblies. Each of these in its place is 
doing good work, and we ought to en- 
courage them all. The paper thinks the 
university work is not sufficiently graded; 
my personal experience leads me to differ. 
It is to be remembered that the summer 
school is a recent development, and will 
soon adjust itself. What should be the 
aim of such a school? ‘Teachers need 
change of environment, recreation; they 
are tired of doing the same thing over 
and over, and want something different; 
the summer school meets that indication. 
It aims in a measure to supply deficien- 
cies in the curricula of schools, to make 
up for lost opportunities. He had been 
attracted to the summer school and could 
bear testimony to its value—it was the 
Renaissance in his teaching life, not so 
much by acquisition of special knowledge, 
or supplying of defects, as by the inspira- 
tion it had given. To his mind, there 
was no better tonic for the teacher. Many 
teachers who cannot be induced to go to 
a university school or a school of meth- 
ods, are attracted to these summer assem- 
blies, and return with renewed enthusi- 
asm; so these schools reach a class of 
theirown. As the paper says, many are 
unable to stand up master of the situa- 
tion—are deficient in patience, enthusi- 
asm, self-reliance—cannot discipline the 
pupils, or even themselves. For these he 
knew nothing more helpful than the 
summer school. It had done much for 
himself, and would help any teacher. He 
hoped every superintendent would do all 
he could to forward the bill now pending 
in the Legislature to provide means to 
offer this help to teachers at trifling ex- 
pense. 

Supt. W. W. Rupert, of Pottstown: It 
seems to be generally taken for granted 
that the summer school is a good thing; 
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but whether peopie are so well satisfied 
as to be willing to give them proper sup- 
port is another question. New York has 
successful schools at Chautauqua and at 
the Thousand Islands. Pennsylvania 
ought to do something like that and other 
states. We ought to be helping our 
teachers to additional education. It does 
not matter how much we know if one is 
satisfied to stand still. A teacher who 
will do absolutely nothing in a vacation 
of eight weeks does not amount to very 
much; any active mind will want to do 
something. He had no experience as a 
pupil in a summer school, but had beeu 
connected with one as an _ instructor, 
where Dr. Schmucker taught botany and 
Dr. Brumbaugh literature. If teachers 
could be brought in contact with such 
work as that of the lady last night, it 
would be of great value. These schools 
make proper provision for recreation, they 
work only from 9 to12 a.m. He wished 
the State of Pennsylvania would put her 
hand in her pocket and liberally help her 
teachers to a better education in these 
schools. In all other directions, manu- 
factures, art, invention, we recognize the 
necessity of keeping up with the times; 
and we would earn big interest on this 
investment for the improvement of teach- 
ers. ‘‘ Put grease where the squeak is’’ 
proves good philosophy in mechanics; 
and this work is in that same line, and 
reaches the precise spot. 

Principal H. H. Spayd, Minersville, 
said that for a number of years he had 
felt that the progress of the schools had 
not kept up with other departments of 
life. And Pennsylvania is not keeping 
up with other States. He had attended 
four summer schools since 1883, and the 
inspiration gained there had helped him 
wonderfully. All the teachers who attend 
these schools are benefited. It must not 
be taken for granted that every one is in 
favor of these schools; some directors are 
opposed to them, and discourage their 
teachers from attending, saying it is no 
use to spend money in that way, and they 
had better take it easy during vacation. 
He was not sure just what was the best 
plan. He used to think the Normal 
schools might help us, but was not so 
sure now. We want the best men in the 
country for instructors—not theorists, but 
men of experience. In some summer 
schools the classes are too large for per- 
sonal contact with the big men at.the 
head of them. 





Dr. Schaeffer: A bill appropriating 
$5,000 to help the summer schools has 
been reported from committee, which is 
practical, and if enacted will be helpful. 
No doubt we shall make some mistakes 
here, as we have in other things hereto- 
fore, but we will get up and try again. 
In attending the educational gatherings 
in other states, he found our own did not 
compare with some of them. They bring 
before their teachers men of the type of 
Schurman. If we can have a few hun- 
dred dollars to bring some of these emi- 
nent men to our conventions, it may 
arouse an interest. Even one such man 
at this meeting of Superintendents and 
one at the Directors’ meeting that is to 
follow, would help us all. He hoped 
some action would be taken to help along 
legislation that will put Pennsylvania 
abreast of the foremost of other states. 

Supt. J. A. Gibson, of Butler, offered 
a resolution that it is the sense of this 
body that the bill should be enacted 
making an appropriation in aid of sum- 
mer schools. 

On motion of Supt. Lamb, the resolu- 
tion was referred to committee, with in- 
structions to report it favorably. 

Supt. H. C. Missimer, of Erie, then 
read the following paper on 


NEEDS OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


The public school system of Pennsylvania is 
of native, original growth, and the laws b 
which it is governed are the result of the ad- 
justment of the system to the varying needs 
and conditions of the people. 

It is not possible, therefore, to answer the 
question of needful legislation for our schools 
without considering the general character of the 
legislation upon which our school system has 
been erected, and without inquiry as to whether 
there are any new conditions which the legisla- 
tion we already have can or cannot meet. 

When the illustrious founder of our Common- 
wealth put into his Frame of Government for 
his Province the provision: ‘‘ The Governor 
and Provincial Council shall erect and order all 
public schools;’’ and when the Provincial Coun- 
cil in 1683 highly resolved: ‘‘ And to the end 
that poor as well as rich may be instructed in 
good and commendable learning, which is to 
be preferred before wealth, Be it enacted, That 
all persons in this Province and Territories 
thereof having children, and all guardians and 
trustees of orphans shall cause such to be in- 
structed in reading and writing, so that they 
may be able to read the scriptures, and write by 
the time they attain twelve years of age; and 
that they may be taught some useful trade, or 
skill, that the poor may work to live, and the 
rich, if they become poor, may not want, of 
which every court shall take care ;’’ thus, then 
and there, the germ of our free public school 
system was planted. 
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The colonial public school made those pay 
who could pay, and those who could not pay 
received instruction gratis. This wasthe policy 
of education for the first century and a half of 
the existence of ourCommonwealth. That dis- 
tinction between a school for the rich and a 
school for the pauper precipitated the conflict, 
and the struggle which was fought toa finish in 
the Legislatures of 1834, ’35 and ’36, and 
finally ended with the great fundamental law 
of 1836 providing for the education of rich and 
poor alike by the proportionate taxation of all 
citizens alike. The distinction between educa- 
tion for the rich and education for the poor was 
wiped from the statute book. 

That law established school districts and 
school boards. To the school board was given 
the power of levying taxes and employing 
teachers. But the law left its adoption or rejec- 
tion to the voters of each school district. There 
was no minimum school term. There was no 
school supervision. There was no standard of 
qualifications for teechers. The school board 
could employ anybody for this purpose. There 
was no teaching beyond spelling, reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

The original free school act contributed 
nothing practically to the public school system 
except the two underlying principles: (a) The 
maintenance of schools for all by the taxation 
of all; (b) The administration and management 
of such schools by the people of each school 
district. The lack of school supervision, the 
lack of any expert authority to pass upon the 
qualifications of teachers, the acceptance or re- 
jection of the common school system by the 
voters of each school district, retarded the 
growth of the system and brought about condi- 
tions, in the course of twenty years, which 
naturally led to the passage of the Act of 1854, 
which, if not the great charter of our school 
liberties, organized the common schools into 
the present public school system, and to-day is 
the fundamental school law of the Common- 
wealth. 

The framers of that Act built for all time. 
Its general provisions are the vital organs of 
the entire system. School Boards and directors 
were assigned definite powers and duties. 
School taxes were separated into school and 
building funds. The schools of each county 
were subjected to the personal supervision and 
inspection of a county superintendent. Teach- 
ers were compelled to qualify by examination 
under the superintendent for the business of 
teaching; only those duly certificated could be 
employed bythe Board. The common English 
branches, ‘‘as well as such other branches as 
the Board of Directors may require,’’ were to 
be taught. 

From these general provisions of the Act of 
1854, all our important subsequent school legis- 
lation has naturally come. From the provision 
confining the school Board to the employment 
of teachers only who were duly certificated by 
examination of the superintendent, there natur- 
ally followed legislation for the preparation and 
training of the teacher. The establishment of 
the Normal School under the Act of 1857; the 
teachers’ institute, the professional and per- 
manent certificate system, city and borough 
supervision under the Act of 1867, were legisla- 
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tion addressed directly to the greater efficiency 
and improvement of the teachers. 

Under the general clause of the Act of 1854, 
permitting the teaching of ‘‘ such other branches 
as a board of directors may require,” the high 
schools in the various cities and boroughs of 
the State were organized. The high school act 
of 1895 extended the idea, and carried the same 
boon of higher education to the boys and girls 
of the township as well. The free book law of 
1893 removed the last barrier to the free attend- 
ance in school of the children of the Common- 
wealth, and the last distinction between the 
children of the poor, who had to declare their 
poverty to get their books free, and the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do who had to pay for them. 

Since 1854, all our school legislation has only 
enlarged and regulated the application of the 
provisions of that great act. There has been 
but one important exception. The Compulsory 
Law is the result of social conditions. The in- 
creasing number of children in our cities and 
towns of school age, who were being employed 
in manufacturing and mining labors, in viola- 
tion of the law, or were out of school through 
the selfish indifference of parents, or their help- 
less pauperism, and were living on the streets 
in idleness and mischief, and constantly recruit- 
ing the ranks of juvenile crime, inevitably 
forced the legislation to bring all such children, 
by the arm of authority, into school, and to 
train into habits of industry and usefulness an 
element of population threatening to the future 
welfare of the State. Whatever further legisla- 
tion for the improvement of the school may be 
needed must come from conditions soveaied by 
the operation of previous laws, or from new 
social and industrial conditions calling for new 
educational needs. 

The operation of the compulsory law has 
made three conditions conspicuous, which may 
call for further legislation : First, The census of 
children between six and sixteen as taken by 
the assessors of voters is a universally defective 

iece of work. Being a political job, it is done 
indifferently for the political pay there is in it. 
I believe that fully ten per cent. of the children 
of school age in each school district are missed. 
School boards may also take the census, to see, 
I presume, whether the assessors’ census is cor- 
rect; but the work should be done by the school 
boards alone, because they are the interested 
parties, and it may be done without much ex- 

ense during the summer vacation by the 
janitor of each school building for his own 
school district. Second, There are parents who 
will lie about the age of a child in order to get 
it into school before the legal age of admission; 
and there are parents who will lie about the age 
of a child in order to keep it out of school and 
evade the requirements of the compulsory law: 
We should have a birth registry law. Third, 
Of the children brought into school by the 
compulsory law, many can be taken care of in 
the grades. Some, by reason of long absence 
from school, and habits of idleness, must have 
individual and special instruction in a special 
school. A few must be brought to school every 
day by the attendance officer, when he can find 
them. These are the vagrant waifs and young 
criminals of the street whom parents cannot 
control; who are practically fatherless, mother- 
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less and homeless, and whom no school can 
hold. They are often dirty and filthy, and 
without proper and sufficient clothing to go to 
school. In a school in which they would be 
removed from evil influences and associations, 
where they would be fed and clothed and given 
a home, these children might be trained into 
good and useful citizens. The State should 
provide two or three such schools to which such 
children might be sent. The reform school is 
not the place for them; that is for those who 
have already become criminal, and have been 
committed under the law. These children are 
not yet of that character, and under proper 
training, may yet be saved. They should be a 
charge upon the State. 

How to secure the best teachers possible for 
the schools is the most important duty of the 
School Board and the most vital part of the 
whole system. Three things do it: (1) An ade- 
quate rate of salary to hold the teacher; (2) A 
high standard of qualifications for the teacher; 
(3) The training of the teacher into greater effic- 
iency. 

School boards, however, generally hire their 
teachers in the open market under the competi- 
tive law of supply and demand. In raising the 
money to run the schools of their respective 
districts, the general custom is: First, figure u 
the amount of the state appropriation; second, 
figure up the additional amount of money to be 
raised by taxation. The rate of wages for the 
teacher is, therefore, no higher than will secure 
the services of the first applicants that offer, and 
will only hold those another year who can get 
no better wages elsewhere. Under this direct 
business method, Pennsylvania, the first State 
of the Union in the size of her appropriation 
for schools, really pays less than the average 
salary for the whole Union, and is third from 
the bottom in the list of States representing the 
most wealth in the Union. The majority of our 
school districts do not pay over $35 per month. 
Indeed, there are many districts whlch pay but 
$25 per month, and even less, to their teachers. 

The remedy is apparent. (a) Compel each 
school district to raise by taxation at least as 
much as it gets from the State appropriation. 
(b) Fix by law a minimum salary for the 
teacher. The State has been steadily raising 
the standard of qualifications for the teacher; 
why not fix a salary below which the School 
Board may not go? The question of supply and 
demand has nothing to do with getting the best 
teacher. She will always go where she can get 
the most money. Pennsylvania should have, 
with the amount of money she gives to the sup- 
port of her schools, the best teachers in the 
Union. 

Notwithstanding the gradual enlargement of 
the standard of qualifications for the teacher, 
the certification issued by the superintendent 
still remains the same. ‘Fair knowledge of 
the branches to be taught’’ will still procure 
a provisional license to teach. And as what 
may be ‘‘fair’’ knowledge rests with the judg- 
ment of each superintendent, the provisional 
certificate represents a varying standard, suit- 
able to the conditions of each school district. 
The professional certificate rests upon skill, 
competency and a ‘‘thorough”’ knowledge of 
the branches to be taught. Our schools should 
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certainly be taught by this class of teachers. 
And yet, two-thirds of the 30,000 teachers of 
Pennsylvania carry provisional certificates. 
Year after year, they measure up only ‘‘ fair.” 
Should not the provisional certificate be re- 
garded, as it was originally, as a trial certificate, 
and after three years of teaching, should not the 
teacher be refused a certificate at all until she 
—_— up to the standard of ‘‘thorough”’ 

emanded by the professional certificate? A 
teacher who cannot reach after, say, three years, 
the standard called for by that certificate, should 
not teach in our schools at all. The teacher in 
the elementary grades who has the power is 
always the one whose scholarship is beyond the 
subjects she is called upon to teach. In the 
high schools, the best teachers are those who 
have been educated four years beyond the high 
school branches, and I venture to say, that if 
our township high schools are to produce the 
results they ought to produce, the teachers 
should possess the scholarship which extends 
far beyond the subjects of the township high 
school course. The township boards should 
provide the money to get such teachers, They 
should rank in scholarship with city high school 
teachers. : 

The teacher should constantly grow in grace, 
culture and power. Principals’ meetings, grade 
meetings may strengthen her methods and disci- 
pline, but they may not broaden her views of life, 
or widen her sympathies. The institute is gen- 
erally supposed to quicken her enthusiasm and 
give her greater inspiration in her work. After 
many years of listening, I am inclined to think 
that it helps to stimulate the teacher into greater 
efficiency in occasional features only. Its domi- 
nant characteristic has come to be one of liter- 
ary and scientific entertainment and amusement 
rather than one of helpful and practical instruc- 
tion. In its present tendency, I do not believe 
that the County Institute is a positive force in 
awakening in the teacher a desire for greater 
individual power, or for inspiring her to greater 
individual effort. Beyond the general profes- 
sional spirit engendered by bringing all the 
teachers of a county together in a body, the in- 
stitute is of indifferent educational value. The 
subjects discussed by the “‘instructors’’ in the 
four days of actual institute work, are frequently 
beyond the range of common school instruction, 
as well as beyond the comprehension and the 
power of assimilation of the majority of the 
teachers, many of whom are either still within, 
or just over the border of the age of legal in- 
fancy; or, have not sufficient education and 
general culture to grasp the points of the subject 
presented by the instructor. 

If the teacher’s methods are to be improved, 
she must be met by the instructor on the ground 
of her own fund of knowledge, and should have 
thoughts presented to her within the touch of 
her own experience. Her own observation, her 
own thinking, her own reading will make her 
strong, and whatever stimulates in her the de- 
sire for better scholarship, better thinking and 
simpler and directer methods will make her a 
better teacher. I believe with our State Super- 
intendent that a summer school, of a four or 
six weeks’ course, equipped with skillful and 
actual teachers, and paid by the State sufficient 
compensation to get the very best, will do more 
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in the way of making our teachers, who desire 
to improve, more efficient than any other 
agency. Such schools should be free to all who 
desire to come, and should involve no expense 
whatever beyond board and lodging. 

The advancing tides of social and industrial 
civilization have been creating within the last 
twenty-five years new educational needs. Year 
by year, “it is. becoming harder,’’ says Presi- 
dent Jordan, ‘‘for the untrained man to find 
profitable employment. At the same time, 
there never was a time when young men, sober, 
industrious, intelligent, and trained to do 
things, are in such great demand. The time 
is coming when the unskilled laborer will have 
no place at all in the industrial system; because 
a bucket of coal and a bucket of water will do 
his work better.’? The laborer of the future, to 
be in demand, must therefore put brains into 
his work. He must be trained to greater 
effectiveness, and for such effectiveness, for the 
young men who are ready to do the best work 
they can do, there will always be room in any 
calling. The demand for such industrial train- 
qug of the pupils of the public school, as will 
render their mental training most effective, is 
an imperative and increasing demand. It can- 
not be evaded. The boy who learns to make 
something by hand, accurately and well, will 
not only have received a valuable educational 
lesson, but will also have gained a wholesome 
respect for labor and labor’s products. The 
girl who learns how to care for the house, how 
to sew, or cook food rightly, even though she 
may not be called upon in after life to do any 
one of these duties, will always be in sympathy 
with those whose lot in life it is to sew and to 
cook. The boy who will not obey the law of 
the school, who is restive under its restraints 
and lessons, the “‘ incorrigible,’’ the truant who 
must sometimes be eliminated for the good of 
the school, may, under the training which puts 
him to work, find the latent power that will 
yet bring ont of all the useless rnbbish a good, 
true man. Such a feature of public education 
is the direct fulfillment of the practical needs of 
the community; because it reaches directly into 
the homes of the people, makes them better, 
more comfortable, and, therefore, happier. The 
right to a knowledge of the nature and charac- 
ter of work is a moral right, and just as impera- 
tive as the right to live, the right to grow, the 
— to know. No school is a good school 
which educates its pupils away from work. No 
school should give a boy the idea that it is bet- 
ter or more respectable to be a lawyer than to 
be a farmer. A good carpenter or blacksmith 
is as good and useful and respectable as a doctor 
or a minister, and infinitely better than a poor 
doctor or a poor minister. A system of educa- 
tion which trains the young to some form of 
practical work is performing one of the highest 
of moral duties, and is the only system that will 
remove the social conditions which breed bodily 
and mental feebleness, apathy and sloth, drunk- 
enness and pauperism. Is the time ripe for 
legislation making such a feature of school 
work a mandatory part of the school system? 

The public school exists for the perpetuation 
of the State. For that purpose the State re- 
quires it, and the people support it. Through 
it the children of the State are supposed to ac. 
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quire the general intelligence and morality 
necessary to make them useful members of so- 
ciety and render them capable of carrying on 
the government of which they will be a neces- 
sary and integral part. General intelligence, 
however, that is, the sum of knowledge and 
reasoning power in the masses, does not make 
them moral. And yet morality, not intelligence, 
is the living principle of a nation’s life. The 
school does not teach it as a special feature of 
daily work, and yet it puts forth the claim that 
it is teaching morality. The school teaches 
punctuality; punctuality is a virtue. It teaches 
promptness and industry; promptness and in- 
dustry are virtues. It teaches self-reliance and 
obedience; self-reliance and obedience are vir- 
tues. It teaches order and neatness; order and 
neatness are virtues. But all the virtues which 
the school teaches are the result of repeated 
effort, which becomes automatic habit. They 
are habits. They do not reach far down into 
the real moral nature. Truth, reverence, just- 
ice, sympathy, purity, honesty spring from a_. 
deeper source. They come from the subjuga- 
tion of self, the subjugation of will, impulse and 
desire to the command of conscience. 

I believe that the public school can develop 
the deeper moral nature, that it can teach mor- 
ality. I do not mean that it should preach 
morality, but that it should teach it. Forbear- 
ance, justice, magnanimity, truth, goodness; 
men reap what they sow—these ideas lie at the 
basis of moral life, and the school can teach 
them, not preach them. No boy or girl is 
equipped for citizenship, is fitted to take a place 
in the home and in society, who has not been 
taught the principles of the Ten Command- 
ments. The stories and parables of the Bible, 
setting forth the right principles of human con- 
duct, the Sermon on the Mount, the parables of 
the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, the Tal- 
ents, the Sower, should be fixed in every mind. 
Paul’s Song of Love, his Ode on Immortality in 
First Corinthians, some of the Old Testament 
tales, Joseph, Ruth, passages of Job, many of 
the Psalms are unsurpassed, if not unequaled, 
as a means for creating noble ideas and devel- 
oping noble feeling. 

Forty, fifty years ago, the New Testament 
was a reading book in many of our common 
schools. I can recall to-day verses and parables 
I had to commit to memory as a penalty for 
violation of school law. I did not understand 
those verses then, but memory preserved them 
until their force and beauty furnished in after 
life an impelling motive. Understanding is a 
thing of degrees. Place in the memory of the 
child a story, or a passage embodying a moral 
truth, and let it stay there. We need not talk 
about it. It may lie dormant, but the day will 
come when the seed will sprout into spiritual 
bloom. Spiritual truths lie all around us for 
the teacher to make use of. The sky, the moun- 
tain, the sea, the social world, history and liter- 
ature are full of them. The passing word will 
often carry a touch of celestial fire to the heart 
of a little child which it will never forget. A 
few minutes each day of indirect moral instruc- 
tion, whether it be a song, a story, a poem or a 
passage from the Bible, should be a feature of 
the opening of every school in the Common- 
woth. General intelligence is an element of 
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citizenship; the training of the industrial activi- 
ties is an element of citizenship; but whether 
citizenship shall be exerted to a good end de- 
pends upon moral training. That training is 
just as imperative and legitimate.a part of edu- 
cation as the training of the mind and the de- 
velopment of the body. I believe that it should 
be demanded by the State. There is common 
ground on which Catholic and Protestant, Jew 
and Gentile, Believer and Non-Believer, can 
meet, on which the moral nature and conscience 
of all may be quickened into right action. The 
State should be able to find that common 
ground. 

Drunkenness, gambling, the debauchment of 
the ballot, indifference to mob rule, riots and 
lynchings, trashy cheap reading, the low quality 
of the theater, the popular weakness for patent 
medicines, the spoils system, are evils, said 
President Eliot, recently, to be attributed to 
the lack of individual perceiving and reasoning 
power among the masses, owing to the poor 
teaching and teachers common in our public 
schools on account of the low school expendi- 
ture per child per year throughout the country. 
That may be true in sections, but is it not rather 
a lowstandard of moral education which renders 
all these and similar evils possible and flourish- 
ing? Who is responsible for them? Is it the 
law? The law to restrain them is upon the 
Statute book. Is it the authorities who fail to 
enforce the law because public opinion is against 
it? If it be public opinion, then who is respon- 
sible for public opinion? Is it the church, which 
addresses itself to respectable humanity one day 
in the week? Is it the home, which is con- 
cerned mainly with the problem of living? Or 
is it the school, which has charge, five days out 
of seven, of that part of the people who will 
make the public opinion of the generation to 
come? The responsibility may rest with all, 
but not upon all in like degree. The need is 
pressing. It is summed up eloquently by Fred- 
erick Goss, as quoted in a recent number of our 
School Journal; ‘*The great lack of this age is 
spiritual vision. It is the absence of ideals. It 
is the loss of reverence. And yet it is better to 
be a peasant and reverence a king than to be a 
king and reverence nothing. All that has been 
won out of the evolution of the race from the 
slime of the ocean, is the power to look up into 
the sky, and down into the deeps, and around 
on human life with reverence. When that is 
lost, all is lost. This is the great gift of the 
ages—one to another. It is the lighted torch 
which (like the messenger of antiquity) each 
generation, spent with effort, has handed to the 
next. Shall it bedarkened in our hands? When 
we pass it to the boys and girls who come after 


us, shall we give them a charred coal for a. 


burning flame?’’ 


Supt. Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg, 
agreed in the main with the paper. Its 
style is pleasing, its statements are true, 
and in some places it is grand. Yet it 
may be well toadd a few words on a sub- 
ject so important to-us and our people as 
the question where we are and what we 
can do for the benefit of our schools. 
Looking over the statistics we find that 
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Pennsylvania stands twenty-third in the 
list in respect to teachers’ salaries, and we 
wonder why and how this can be, when 
we have such pride in our schools and in 
our state. In the paper this morning I 
read a head line, ‘‘ $22 per month for 
male teachers,’’ and in the article is 
quoted a case in Wyoming county, where 
the lady received $18.40, and the follow- 
ing figures are given for several other 
counties—Susquehanna $25.43, Crawford 
$27.63, Bradford $26.42, Columbia $29.89, 
Huntingdon $28.79, Tioga $26.46, Wayne 
$27.21. We read such things with shame 
and wonder that they can have any 
schools at all in such communities. How 
can we expect men to teach school at 
such prices, when even street sweepers are 
paid $60 a month? Evidentiy there is 
something wrong. Are we superinten- 
dents doing our duty when snch facts ex- 
ist and our protest is not heard against 
them? The Legislature is now in session 
in this town; every one of us knows some 
of the members and has some influence; 
why do we not all go directly to them, 
and urge them to vote for such laws as 
will make these things impossible. He 
had been doing what he could in that way 
since he came here. Ask your members 
to vote for the law that requires every 
district to pay at least $40 a month, or re- 
ceive no appropriation whatever. That 
is a good beginning; let them pay as 
much more as they will. The State Su- 
perintendent has called our attention to 
the bill appropriating $5000 to aid the 
education of teachers. There should not 
be a single vote against the $5000, and he 
believed there could be a majority got for 
$50,000. The State Association wants 
the best men, but cannot afford to secure 
them. If we had control of $10,000 
or $15,000 we could get these men. 
There is also before the Assembly a bill 
providing $200,000 for township — high 
schools. The cities have their high 
schools and their great libraries; in the 
country, where the majority of our boys 
and girls go to school, they do not have 
these advantages; yet most of our leading 
educators come from up the country to 
the city. Dr. Schaeffer is working for 
this high school appropriation, and every 
one of us should be helping it all he can. 
He was glad the Legislature had made it 
possible to place a library of books suit- 
able for children at the command of every 
school. His own community was espe- 
cially blessed in the matter of library; and 
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they feel the benefit of it. He hoped the 
time was not far distant when such advan- 
tages would be enjoyed everywhere. 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Dr. Schaeffer: It may not be out of 
place just here to mention a few facts. 
In the general appropriation bill as it 
passed second reading, the high school 
appropriation was $50,000; the Senate 
was willing to give us $75,000. I thought 
that was not enough, and had a bill in- 
troduced in both Senate and House ap- 
propriating $200,000; this has passed the 
Senate finally, and we are now up against 
the chairman of the House committee. 
We talked about it; be was very much 
interested in the appropriations for the 
insane and feeble-minded; I agreed on 
that, but thought we should also take 
care of those who are sound in body and 
mind. Now, township high schools may 
not be considered as of the first concern 
to city and borough superintendents ; but 
as three millions of our appropriation go 
to cities and boroughs, and but two and 
a quarter millions to the townships, and 
as the method of distribution will give 
more and more to the towns, I appeal to 
your generosity to help this movement. 
When we succeeded in getting the $25,- 
ooo a year for two years, so many high 
schools at once sprang up that we could 
only pay each 75 per cent., next time we 
shall only be able to pay 50 per cent. of 
the amount given by the Act of 1895, un- 
less the appropriation is increased. We 
want to place high school advantages 
within reach of those who do not have 
them. I had thought of helping the 
borough high schools also, but found it 
would take not less than $165,000 a year, 
which was hopeless, so I fell back on the 
$100,000 for the townships. We may be 
able by and by to help the boroughs also. 
We ought to have reached the point 
where we know that it does not pay any 
school man to oppose any appropriation 
for the help of schools because his par- 
ticular district does not share init. We 
want Pennsylvania to stand as high as 
any other State in the Union, and I ap- 
peal to you to help us get this appropria- 
tion of $200,000 for township high schools. 
[Applause. ] 

Supt. Foose reported that the com- 
mittee had waited upon the Governor, 
and found he had engagements covering 
the whole afternoon, but he would come 
in if possible. 
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The remaining item of the programme 
was postponed to the opening of the 
afternoon session, and the Department 
adjourned to 2 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


te calling to order, the matter post- 
poned from morning session was 
taken up, being the report of the special 
committee on 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Supt. Buehrle said the committee had 
been instructed last year to present the 
report made to this body and discussed at 
Johnstown, at the meeting of the general 
Association at Pittsburg. The Execu- 
tive Committee for that session made no 
provision for it on the programme, but the 
President gave us a hearing. In conse- 
quence of business being somewhat inter- 
fered with by the unlimited hospitality 
of the Pittsburgers, nothing was done, 
we were crowded out so far as discussion 
was concerned, and the report was re- 
ferred back to this body. It is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 
passage of this act, county, city and borough 
superintendents shall have authority to grant 
only provisional certificates, valid for one year 
from the date of issue, to teachers and appli- 
cants for schools, but the number of such cer- 
tificates that may be successively granted to the 
same teacher after June, 1904, shall not exceed 
five. The valid provisional certificate shall, 
however, be accepted in lieu of the professional 
certificate heretofore required in order to obtain 
a permanent certificate, and all professional 
certificates valid at the time of the passage of 
this act shall continue valid. 

SEc. 2. That it shall not be lawful after June, 
1904, to certificate or employ any person who is 
a minor to teach in the public schools of the 
State, provided that persons employed as teach- 
ers previous to 1904 may be continued in office. 

SkEc. 4. That it shall be lawful and discre- 
tionary for boards of school directors and con- 
trollers to retire on a pension (to be paid as 
salaries are paid) teachers who have been in 
their employ not less than thirty-five years, and 
are not less than sixty years of age, and hold 
valid permanent or State certificates, or Normal 
school or college diplomas. 

SEc. 5. That it shall not be lawful for the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
pay out to any school district an annual State 
appropriation exceeding in amount seventy-five 
per cent. of the money such district paid out 
for teachers’ salaries the previous term, but the 
excess of the annual state appropriation with- 
held from any district by the provisions of this 
act shall be due and payable to such district 
whenever it shall pay its teachers salaries ex- 
ceeding in amount the annual state appropria- 
tion. 
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Supt. Buehrle thought that when we 
endorse the minimum salary bill we 
might also recommend an amendment in 
the line of this report. Meanwhile he 
moved that these resolutions be re- 
affirmed by this body. [The motion 
being seconded, he added:|] The first 
section, discontinuing the professional 
certificate and limiting the life of the pro- 
visional to five years, aims to reach 
greater salary by the road of better quali- 
fication. The permanent certificate should 
be issued at the State normal schools, and 
be equivalent to passing examination for 
Junior course. This would bring the two 
certificates into articulate connection, and 
relieve the superintendent of a burden of 
examination. He need not say what 
local pressure is exacted when an incom- 
petent is dropped—every superintendent 
who has tried it understands that—but 
under this system the five-year-old pro- 
visional must go to the State Board, and 
if they turn it down the matter is settled, 
or if the incompetents refuse the test, 
they drop out without friction. The 
proposed act would not affect professional 
certificates now in force; the five years’ 
limit of the provisional would begin to run 
with those issued in 1903, and everybody 
would have five years’ notice to come up 
to the mark. The second section brought 
out some opposition when last discussed. 
It provides that no person shall be ap- 
pointed a teacher who is a minor. He 
believed we could never build up a pro- 
fession on boys and girls, who cannot 
legally even make a binding contract. If 
they are not fit to execute a contract or a 
note, on what common-sense basis can we 
say they ave fit to have charge of fifty 
children? It degrades our calling. No 
doctor, lawyer or minister (with a few ex- 
ceptions in the latter case) can practice 
under twenty-one. This plan would be 
useful in lessening the hurry in the Nor- 
mal schools; the boys and girls would 
have time for preparation. The newspa- 
pers complain of teachers workiug for a 
few dollars a month. _ Who are they? 
Boys and girls who have managed to get 
a provisional certificate, to teach a few 
years till they can do something better. 
We cannot prevent some dropping out, 
but we can make a suitable time limit for 
getting in, and that will turn some of the 
undesirable people into other channels, 
and give us instead permanent teachers. 
This limit was modified at last meeting 
by lowering the age limit for those who 
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had received ‘‘two years’ professional 
training.’’ The third provision allows 
school boards to pension superannuated 
teachers. There is no law for this now, 
and teachers are kept on because no one 
has sufficient hardness of heart to turn 
them out. If it iseven suggested, people 
hold up their hands in holy horror; al- 
though they admit that these teachers are 
unfit to have charge of their own chidren, 
and sometimes even refuse to put them 
under their care, yet they will sign peti- 
tions for re-instatement. We do not pro- 
pose to say directors must pension, but 
only to legalize the possibility. The fourth 
section, providing that no district shall 
receive more appropriation than it ex- 
pends for teachers’ salaries, should en- 
counter no objection. At the least we 
ought to have the state money set aside 
sacredly for the teachers. He believed 
these amendments should be recom- 
mended to be attached to the minimum 
salary bill, to show our legislators that 
we do not only want more money, but 
have formulated a plan for the improve- 
ment of our teaching. It is time we point 
out the way to greater efficiency, and do 
something to lift teaching to a higher 
level. As things are there is a pressure 
for employment of sixteen-year-old grad- 


‘ uates which human nature can hardly 


withstand. We want to relieve some of 
it at least. 

Supt. Lamb: I wish to endorse this 
from start to finish ; every phase of it is 
just right, except perhaps the last provi- 
sion, which I think allows the district too 
much. They should not receive more 
than half what they pay their teachers. 
We steal the best teachers from others, 
and they from us, by paying them $5 a 
month more, and I help it along both 
ways because I believe in paying for good 
work what it is worth. Fixing a mini- 
mum salary seems to me rather a weak 
way of getting at the subject, so I am not 
very much in sympathy with it; it helps 
the poor teacher rather than the good 
one. But if it is the only thing we can 
get we must take that, of course. Why 
not appoint a committee to present these 
amendments to the legislature, or in- 
struct the present committee to do so? 

Supt. R. T. Adams, of Lebanon, moved 
that the report be adopted, and the com- 
mittee instructed to present it as the 
sense of this body to the Education com- 
mittee. F 

Mr. Spayd: Will this commit us in 
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— way against the minimum salary 
i 

Supt. Buehrle: Not at all; that is part 
of the plan. 

Supt. Miller: If we are in favor of the 
minimum salary bill we ought to endorse 
it separately, and not try to load it with 
amendments which will be sure to rouse 
opposition. Recommend the passage of 
the pending bill, and recommend sep- 
arately whatever else we think is right. 
We will divide on some of these ques- 
tions of certificates, but we ought to be 
all together on the use of the appropria- 
tion for improper purposes. I would pre- 
fer that we recommend the passage of the 
minimum salary bill in a separate resolu- 
tion. 

Dr. Buehrle: That will satisfy me. I 
do not wish to antagonize anybody or 
anything that is right. What we waut is 
to help these reforms along in the best 
way we can. 

Supt. Henry Pease, Titusville, said 
nothing should be done that might at all 
embarrass or endanger the minimum sal- 
ary bill. No omnibus bill would pass. 

Supt. Adams modified his motion, that 
we adopt the report of the committee and 
instruct them to present its recommenda- 
tions to the Education committee of the 
Legislature. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MINIMUM SALARY BILL. 


Supt. Miller moved that the Committee 
on Resolutions be instructed to bring in 
a resolution strongly endorsing the mini- 
mum salary bill now before the Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Spayd: When salaries are pub- 
lished, we should give the salary for the 
term. Some districts will cut down the 
term if they have to pay more money. 

Supt. A. D. Yocum, Chester: Some 
will resort to that, temporarily ; but the 
teachers even then will be no worse off, 
and public sentiment in the long run will 


see that the children do not suffer. It is: 


an outrage that when the cost of living 
advances, and professional demands ad- 
vance, teachers’salaries should stand still. 
Many teachers support families, and more 
would do so if they had wages enough. 
This bill is a step in the right direction. 
If we can do no better, let us back the 
proposition for a minimum of $40 a 
month. 

Supt. Pease: The threat of cutting 
down the term has little force. Where 
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the salaries are so low that this bill 
reaches them, they have also the mini- 
mum seven months’ term. 

Supt. U. G. Smith, Meadville: The 
leaven will work dowu. As the teachers 
are improved the children will get so 
much more that the people will appreci- 
ate the need of good teachers. 

The motion to refer to committee with 
instructions was then agreed to. 

The next paper was read by Supt. J. 
M. Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre, in answer 
to the question, ‘‘What should we expect 
of the Public Schools in Moral Training, 
and to what extent are these expectations 
being realized ?”’ 


MORAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Moral Culture has to do with human action 
as related to right and wrong. It teaches duty 
and obligation to one’s self, to our fellowman, 
and to God. It seeks to direct and control 
human action in obedience to an enlightened 
conscience. The synonyms of the term moral, 
are dutiful, ethical, faithful, excellent, good, 
honest, honorable, incorruptible, just, religious, 
right, righteous, true, upright, virtuous, worthy. 
Its antonyms are, bad, corrupt, criminal, de- 
praved, dishonest, dissolute, loose, sinful, prof- 
ligate, unworthy, unprincipled, vile, vicious, 
licentious, false, faithless, wrong, wicked, un- 
true. The field to be covered through Moral 
Culture is suggested to us by the meaning we 
attach to the terms here given. 

The question is raised: ‘‘What should we 
expect of the Public Schools in Moral Training 
and to what extent are these expectations being 
realized?’’ Answering the first part of this 
question, I would say, from direct teaching, we 
should expect very little. The public schools 
do not ‘assume it to be their chief function to 
train children in morals, The purpose of the 
State in establishing schools, as implied in the 
laws and course of study, is: 1. To eliminate 
illiteracy; 2. To impart useful and necessary 
information; and, 3. To train the youth in cor- 
rect habits of thinking, that we may have an 
intelligent, thoughtful and competent citizen- 
ship. The State assumes, to a large extent, the 
elementary intellectual training of the children, 
but leaves the moral and religious training to 
the homes and the church. 

An examination of the studies prescribed by 
law will show that they have been selected. 
almost entirely, for the purposes above enumer- 
ated. The exception to be noted is that of 
physiology and hygiene, which is placed upon 
the list clearly for the purpose of moral train- 
ing. It should also be noticed that the Bible 
has been recognized by the courts as a school 
text-book, to be read without comment. 

The State has not been altogether unmindful 
of the moral environments of the child. The 
teacher must be a person of good moral char- 
acter, must be capable of maintaining good dis- 
cipline, must not be intemperate. Regular 
attendance may be enforced. Children may be 
excluded whose presence is a menace to the 
moral well-being of the school. Separate and 
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properly-secluded out-buildings must be built 
and kept in decent condition. It may be said, 
therefore, that the State does not carelessly 
neglect moral training, but intentionally leaves 
it to the home and the church, while it assumes 
the intellectual training of the children, which 
experience shows is most likely to be neglected 
if left to individual care and responsibility. 

These statements, in no sense, are intended 
to undervalue the importance of Moral Culture. 
The purpose is to place the schools in their 
proper relation, constructively considered, to 
the question proposed for discussion. 

It is not readily seen how a teacher may use, 
directly, the mean$, reading, spelling, writing, 
grammar, geography, history, civics, arithmetic 
and algebra, in such a way as to stimulate right 
action, where desire and self-interest oppose— 
how these subjects may be used as a means of 
education and training in the field of Morals, 
where the feelings, rather than the intellectual 
powers, are active. 

I grant that arithmetic and algebra may be so 
taught as to increase the student’s appreciation 
of truth; that reading-matter may be so selected 
and used as to aid materially in enforcing moral 
lessons; that history and civics may be taught 
so as to exalt citizenship and increase patriotic 
fervor; but have we the right to expect this 
from the means required to be used in educat- 
ing, or from the general expression of the stat- 
utes? These results are derived from the indi- 
rect processes in teaching, and depend entirely 
upon the spirit, purpose and character of the 
teacher. The course of study may be pursued, 
the work done, and satisfactory progress appear, 
and the results above mentioned remain un- 
touched. I may say right here that the teach- 
ers, in manipulating the means of education 
prescribed, have carried the work of moral 
training far, very far, beyond what is required, 
or even suggested by the laws of the Common- 
wealth. 

It is well to differentiate the schools from the 
other institutions in the life of the community, 
and view them, and test them, with reference to 
that for which they were, primarily, organized. 
The intellectual training of the child is the cen- 
tral idea of the school. Moral training is im- 
portant, physical training is important; but to 
secure direct training in either of these divisions 
of human development is not the reason why 
— schools were established and organized. 

he moral training of the child in the schools 
is incidental and indirect, except so far as 
environment, companionship, and external 
management may be considered direct. 

It is so common to place the responsibility 
for any defect in social conditions, or even in- 
dividual loss in character, upon the schools, 
that it is necessary to consider what the schools 
really stand for, and what the other institutions 
in our social structure are responsible for. If 
our citizens are largely incompetent to perform 
the duties which intellectual training and study 
should fit them to do, then the schools are at 
fault. If illiteracy is on the increase, while 
schools and the expense of maintaining them 
is on the increase, then the schools are at fault. 
If your children run the streets at night at un- 
teasonable hours, the schools are not at fault; 
you should not blame the schools, you must 
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blame yourself. If my neighbor’s children run 
upon the streets at night and make things un- 
bearable for the elders of the community, I do 
not blame the schools, I blame my neighbors. 
If children play under the electric light at the 
street-crossings and use profane language, and 
are rude to passers-by, we must not blame the 
schools, we must blame the civic authorities for 
this. Wedo expect that the schools, through 
their general influence and work, shall help the 
homes and the civic authorities to correct these 
things; but we have no right as parents and 
citizens to shift the responsibility upon schools, 
and feel disappointed in them because such 
conditions exist. If matters are not as perfect 
at times and places as we should ss either 
in the juvenile or adult members of society, it 
simply means that there are influences more 
powerful than the schools at work in the com- 
munity. We should not censure the schools, 
which try to do right, for evils taking place be- 
yond their jurisdiction, but should attack the 
influences and institutions that tend toward 
evil; and this attack should be made by the 
authorities that have jurisdiction. There is no 
intention here to shift responsibility of moral 
training, but to place responsibility where it 
properly belongs. The home may place the 
responsibility of intellectual training upon the 
schools, and if schools are maintained as they 
should be, it can be done with little risk. The 
home cannot place the responsibility of moral 
culture upon the schools, even in part, without 
risk of partial neglect. 

The responsibility of moral training during 
childhood and youth rests with the home, the 
schools co-operating during the period of school 
life and hours of attendance. The responsibil- 
ity for the moral conduct of the adult rests with 
the individual, or if placed beyond the individ- 
ual, it rests with the church and with society, 
which receives or discards its members accord- 
ing to its standard of moral conduct. 

The school, then, being instituted for the 
direct purpose of intellectual training, what 
should we expect it to do in the field of moral 
culture? We should expect the school, in its 
general management, to have proper regard for 
moral principles. The general tone, atmos- 
phere, and enviroument of the school should 
represent a high moral standard. The general 
plan of work and discipline should be such as 
to make it natural and easy to do right, difficult 
and undesirable to do wrong. If great empha- 
sis is placed upon class-standing, and class- 
standing is fixed from results of examinations, 
care and conditions should be such as to make 
cheating impossible. If self-supporting as to 
conduct or other matters is practiced, care must 
be exercised not to permit falsehood or fear of 
punishment to lead to untruthfulness. Refine- 
ment, courtesy, cleanliness and decency must 
be esteemed. Profanity, vulgarity or indecency 
of any sort must be eliminated from the school 
life. Industry, obedience, truthfulness, kind- 
ness, politeness, promptness, patience, forbear- 
ance and self-control should be expected as the 
result of good teaching and the standard of a 
good school. The school, in its atmosphere and 
environment, must not weaken wholesome 
home influences; it must not permit moral 
sentiment and precept to be held lightly or 
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grow lax from want of attention and culture. 
The school brings the child into new conditions 
and new relations with life. The school sup- 
plements the home, yet it is more than a mere 
supplement. The school is the world in minia- 
ture. We expect the school to realize this. 
New demands are made; greater self-reliance 
is required; new temptations present them- 
selves; new ambitions are aroused; new com- 
panionships formed; new duties and obligations 
made necessary. 

To meet these new conditions thoughtfully, 
to direct wisely, is to prepare for actual life. 
The teacher who can do this is a good teacher, 
a character-builder—the world’s greatest bene- 
factor. We expect the schools to meet these 
conditions, to appreciate this differentiation 
from home-life, to allow no good thing from 
the home-life to become nugatory, and to add 
much which the home is unprepared to do. 

To what extent are these expectations being 
realized? The answer to this part of the inquiry 
must be, largely, one of inference rather than 
one of statistical facts. It is difficult for the 
husbandman to tell, when the seed is sown and 
the most careful cultivation completed, what 
the harvest may be. You must wait for the 
period of gathering to furnish positive proof of 
seeding, and soil, and cultivation. There are 
many things that may intervene between seed- 
time and harvest that the most careful cultiva- 
tion cannot anticipate. Frost, and blight, and 
drouth may come, and our expectations be un- 
realized. 

Childhood and youth are the periods of seed- 
time and cultivation; we gather the grain from 
the harvest-fields of life. Many influences 
touch each individual between the period of 
special culture and the final summary of a 
man’s actions, deeds and acconiplishments. 

I believe our expectations are to a greater or 
less degree being realized, and the trend of the 
school is unmistakably in the direction of more 
perfect work. The school does have a high 
regard for moral principles. The environment 
of the child in its school-life is made to conform 
to proper moral standards. The school has a 
continual upward lift toward correct models 
and ideals. 

What does a‘school mean to a child aside 
from the lessons and studies pursued? It means 
regularity, promptness, a task to perform, a 
lesson to recite at a fixed time, order, quietness, 
respect for the rights and property of others, 
opportunity to excel, stimulation of compan- 
ions, competition for place and distinction, 
commendation of work well done, discipline, 
enforcing right conduct—all these things are 
touching his life, and stimulating moral growth. 
The morning hymn, the Scripture reading, the 
Lord’s Prayer supplements and confirms the 
home-lessons, recognizes a supreme power to 
whose laws obedience is due from all men. 

The hearing of grievances, the settlement of 
little difficulties, sympathy for the trials of 
childhood, the sense of justice exhibited in dis- 
cipline, the care and appreciation of truth, the 
occasional suspension of him whose presence 
degrades or contaminates, impress most deeply 
those who represent the school organization. 
Nor does the school create an average of moral 
-conduct which tends to lower the better class 
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and elevate the baser to a common medium, but 
a well-managed school tends to lift the lower 
levels to the plane of the highest examples, 
strengthening the weak, without weakening 
the strong. This opportunity is offered to the 
school, and is daily being worked out in the 
schools, and stamps them as the most potent 
factor for the common good in the entire insti- 
tutional life of society. 

The disciplinary value of the school is great, 
and it is fair to infer that, if the after-school- 
period is not subject to conditions below the 
standard set for the school, our expectations 
should be realized in an honorable and useful 
career of those who are trained in the public 
schools of this Commonwealth. 

It has been said that the schools are a disap- 


| pointment because temperance is taught in the 


schools, and yet zztemperance is one of the 
great evils of modern society; that civics and 
the duties of citizenship are taught in the 
schools, and still men barter their franchises, 
corrupt the ballot and place unworthy men in 
public places; that labor and capital pit force 
against force in their contentions where reason 
and justice must rule. It is to be regretted, 
indeed, that the above conclusions, from the 
facts stated, are partly justifiable, and yet mani- 
festly unfair to place the responsibility upon 
the public schools in particular, when these 
conditions face all the institutions of civiliza- 
tion. The schools and the homes should bear 
this responsibility largely if men and women 
do wrong ignorantly, if conscience is not keenly 
sensitive to the moral quality of action; but the 
schools cannot be held responsible if the in- 
dividual yields to temptation in his mature 
years, if he should be overcome by inherited 
tendencies and the blight of sin; if he cannot 
stand up in his manhood against a strenuous 
life in a competing world. And if he were able 
to overcome all these influences, and stand 
firmly for truth and righteousness, the result 
could not be credited to the schools save in 
part, and often, in very small part. We must 
look for a realization of our expectations in 
that level in our community-life which repre- 
sents the self-helpful, self-supporting, intelli- 
gent, and conservative element of society; in 
the measure of the public conscience which 
notes evil and leads and effects reforms. 

To change the world at once would be a 
miracle. To see the world growing better from 
year to year and the public conscience more 
sensitive, is a realization of our expectations. 
It should be noted in this discussion that we can 
scarcely expect the schools to effect final results 
far above the recognized practice and apparent 
belief of the community. Society has tremen- 
dous influence, an influence which often neu- 
tralizes the best efforts of home, and school, 
and church. The children should follow the 
tracks of their elders in the well-beaten paths of 
righteousness. The schools, in indirect and 
direct instruction, are usually in advance of the 
practice of the community, while the element- 
ary schools should really follow where the 
public leads. , 

The schools teach temperance, and the com- 
munity legalizes the traffic, holds lightly the 
importance of total abstinence, and too freely 
permits the use of strong drink in the presence 
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of children, The evil effects of tobacco are 
taught, and the child goes upon the street and 
sees four-fifths of the men using it. We teach 
the sacredness of the ballot, the wrong to our- 
selves and the country to sell our votes, while 
the press speaks lightly of the money used or 
the opening of the “‘barrel’’ to insure part 
success, and the party manager speaks of this 
or that man as an available candidate because 
he has the necessary cash to put up. The 
schools seek to cultivate the zsthetic side of 
child life, and interest him in flowers and plants 
and trees. Arbor day 1s proclaimed, and while 
we are conducting the exercises, the forest fires 
are raging in the presence of thousands of peo- 
ple, destroying more in an hour than the chil- 
dren can plant in a hundred years, and no hand 
is raised to stay their ravages. 

If we expect great things we must lead the 
schools instead of following. Little Willie was 
a teacher as well as philosopher, when his 
mother said, ‘‘ Willie, you must go to bed now, 
little chicks go to bed at sunset,’’ and Willie 
said, ‘‘ Yes, mamma, but the hen goes with 
them.’’ 

And yet on the subjects here enumerated 
the public conscience is growing in sensitive- 
ness, and great progress has been made in fifty 
years. In my boyhood when neighbors assem- 
bled to help each other clear rough land of logs 
or heavy stones, or to raise a barn, strong drink 
was passed among them, and without hesitation 
placed to the lips of young boys. During har- 
vest time whiskey was passed to the workmen 
at intervals during the day, and it would not 
have been possible to have secured workmen if 


the employer had not conformed to custom. 
These practices have long since passed away. 
When a boy I knew of a half-dozen distilleries 
in the circle of the communities familiar to me, 
but I know of but one now in five contiguous 


counties. When the writer left home to teach 
his first school, he walked twenty-five miles 
through several] villages, but largely through a 
farming district, and he noted twenty-three 
places where strong drink was offered for sale; 
a short time since he passed over the same route 
and found but five. 

I read in the History of Temperance Reform, 
by Rev. W. H. Daniels, A. M., with an intro- 
duction by Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D., 
that it was a common thing to have an abund- 
ance of strong drink at the ordination of minis- 
ters as late as 1811. I find iu a bill of expenses 
about this time these items: 3 breakfasts, 24 
dinners, 3 bitters, 21 bowls punch, 11 bottles 
wine, and 5 mugs of flip. 

Ata conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Virginia about the beginning of the 
century just closed, I find recorded a resolution 
in which the ministers pledged their honor as 
well as their ministerial word, as Christians, 
not only to abandon the use of ardent spirits 
themselves except as medicine, but to use their 
influence to induce others to do the same. 

_ A Temperance Society, organized April, 1808, 
in Saratoga County, New York, according to its 
constitution, fined its members 50 cents for get- 
ting intoxicated, but made an exception of 
funerals, weddings, and dedication of churches 
where you could get drunk by paying 25 cents 
for the privilege. Surely from education of 
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some sort, it is plain that much has been re- 
alized in this line in the moral sense of the 
people during the century. Much has been 
done, too, to lessen the general use of tobacco. 
Its use is practically discontinued among 
women, and by no means so commonly used by 
boys, and in any f ergpemwert gathering of fifty 
men you will find a considerable number who 
do not use tobacco 

The people are also alive to the necessity of 
an honest ballot, a fair election, and honesty in 

ublic service. This very demand shows a 

eener sense of duty, teaching the moral re- 
sponsibility of citizenship; and I believe the 

ay is not distant when the man who squarely 
refuses to use money to secure his election, 
either directly or indirectly, and who refuses to 
allow his party managers to do it for him, will 
stand the better chance of political preferment. 

Less than thirty years ago there was a great 
strike in Wyoming Valley. The civil authori- 
ites could not control it, the authority of the 
state was not sufficient, and the United States 
regulars were called to maintain order. The 
strike wore itself out in the presence of a strong 
military force. A much more formidable strike 
has just closed in the same locality. It was 
marked by the orderly and law abiding char- 
acter of the actual participants. The men from 
the beginning expressed a desire to settle differ- 
ences by arbitration, thus trusting and believ- 
ing where reason instead of force prevails, jus- 
tice would follow. 

The partisan or controversial church of a half 
century ago tends more distinctly to one of 
love and common brotherhood to-day. Fifty 
years ago party spirit ran high, men were com- 
monly intolerant. There were partisan stores, 
partisan hotels, partisan employees and ser- 
vants. You are living in times when some 
regard must be shown to the moral sense of the 
voter, or he will lay aside party affiliations and 
take a choice of evils, if the good and evil are 
not clearly distinguishable. It is much easier 
now than in years past to bring all parties to- 
gether forthe common good. The danger of 
war through conflicting interest of different 
countries is yearly growing less, and we may be 
on the threshold of the time when war shall be 
no more. 

A thoughtful review of the entire field gives 
evidence of growth toward better things, a 
steady movement toward the elevation of all 
mankind, and an apparent working out of the 
problems of life in the direction of more perfect 
ideals. We cannot claim credit for all this. to 
the schools, but education in its broadest sense 
makes progress possible, brings us into har- 
monious relation with life and its duties, and 
finally yields to us the priceless gift of char- 
acter. I believe to a great degree we are realiz- 
ing these ends. 


Supt. Addison L. Jones, West Chester, 
remarked that of six men who had 
spoken, four had alluded to the noted 
address of President Eliot. He had 
noted for himself eleven points that 
ought to be touched upon in this discus- 
sion—the paper covered seven of them, 
and Supt. Missimer this morning made 
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the other four—so what is said now is 
like thrashing straw already gone over. 
We are agreed that we do not always 
find in the schools certain moral qualities 
that we desire andexpect. What can we 
do about it? First, we need to develop 
willingness to work—for honest work 
leads to morals. As we go up in the 
grades, we find the pupils work more 
willingly ; the senior class in high school 
work without much pressure, because 
they want results. Second, we must cul- 
tivate obedience; if we manage well, we 
have little difficulty about this in the 
higher grades; but we want to reach it 
early. Third, we must inculcate courage 
to do right; here again the higher 
classes show more stamina in saying no 
to the temptation todo wrong. Fourth, 
we must teach politeness. Here the in- 
fluence of the school tells; for nowhere 
do children behave so well or show 
such respect for their elders as in the 
public school. The quiet attention of 
the pupils of this school at the exercises 
this morning was worthy of praise. All 
these things show that the school is doing 
good work on moral lines. Of course 
those who drop out early do not have the 
same chance, and it is noteworthy that 


from this class come many of those who 


do questionable things. We fail in a 
measure because we do not have the 
children for a long enough time. We 
have kept in close touch with our 300 
graduates, and less than two per cent. 
have even questionable character, while 
less than one per cent. have made a posi- 
tively bad record. Other institutions 
have the same experience, and it is from 
such facts that we deduce the value of 
the moral training that comes through 
the schools. 

Supt. J. K. Gotwals, of Norristown, 
said all the points had been touched upon 
in the paper read. The increased atten- 
tion to this department of our work 
during the past few years has been very 
noticeable in this Association, and also 
in institute instruction. When he be- 
came superintendent the matter of be- 
havior of children on the street was 
specially looked up, with good results. 
We do not turn out all saints, even in 
Norristown ; but the difference was very 
perceptible. Of course we have less 
chance with those who stay with us but 
ashort time. Even among the graduates 
there are always a few who do not realize 
our expectations—but that is so every- 
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where and in all things. However, the 
— who are leaders in every social 
ine—societies, organizations, churches— 
come from the schools, and are prepared 
for leadership there; and the result is 
encouraging. When we put up good 
buildings and employ qualified teachers, 
we have a right to expect much, and he 
believed we got it. The schools are often 
blamed for many things for which they 
are not accountable. We had a com- 
plaint from a father of a child’s profane 
language, in which the man himself used 
such words; we told him the child did 
not learn that at school, but nearer at 
home. Still, the question needs atten- 
tion ; we should look up our mistakes or 
omissions and rectify them. Let us set 
great examples before our pupils, such as 
Washington and Lincoln and others. 

Supt. Buehrle: One thing that needs 
attention is the commendation of arbitra- 
tion as against war. We should mini- 
mize the victories of war, and emphasize 
those of peace ; and we do not always do 
it. We hang up too many pictures of 
warriors; I am glad to see it is not so in 
this room. We ought to give more 
attention to those great men who have 
accomplished results without recourse to 
war. There are great deeds of heroism 
to be found in the lower walks of life; 
we should keep account of these and call 
attention to them, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania when we remember the history of 
its founder. War is savagery: it may be 
surgery sometimes, and necessary; but 
surgery is awful, and we should dispense 
with the knife when possible. 

Prof. Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson Col- 
lege, read the following paper on 


ESSENTIALS OF GOOD TEACHING IN 
LATIN. 


It is no part of the aim of this short paper 
to discuss the much-mooted question of the 
value of Latin as an educational factor, or 
to vindicate its exalted position in the 
school curricula of today. That its present 
position is an exalted and highly important 
one, none, I think, willdeny. The statistics 
compiled by the Commissioner of Education 
for the United States show that of all the 
students enrolled in public high schools in 
1890 forty-one per cent. were studying Latin 
while in 1900 the number had increased to 
fifty per cent. This marked increase is the 
more surprising when we consider that this 
is a scientific age, and that during the same 
decade, 1890-1900, the claims of modern 
languages and the sciences as instruments 
of education were more and more persist- 
ently advanced, while our colleges have 
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scaled the minimum of Latin and Greek re- 
quired for graduation sometimes even to the 
vanishing point; so that ‘‘ Little Latin and 
less Greek'’ has become quite a favorite 
slogan in many quarters. Upon the ques- 
tion as to whether the time now devoted to 
the study of Latin in the high school might 
be more profitably employed otherwise, we 
would, no doubt, divide into hostile camps. 
But we would all agree, so long as Latin is 
studied by one-half of all the pupils enrolled 
in the high schools of this country, that it 
is of the greatest importance to have it yield 
the best possible results. 

All human endeavor, to be effective, must 
have a definite aim. The teaching of Latin 
is no exception to this rule. And the lack 
of such objective is, I am persuaded, one of 
the chief causes of the inefficiency of much 
of our teaching in Latin. It is useless to 
expect the intelligent use of any method or 

agogic device, if the teacher employing 
it has no conception of the end which it is 
to subserve. In short, the ow will depend 
upon our conception of the why. 

What, then, is the goal set before the 
teacher of Latin? I shall permit James 
Russell Lowell and Wm. T. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Education for the United States, 
to answer. Speaking of translation Lowell 
says: ‘‘There is no such help to a fuller 
mastery of our vernacular. It compels us 
to such a choosing and testing, to so nice a 
discrimination of sound, propriety, position, 
and shade of meaning, that we now first 
learn the secret of the words we have been 
using or misusing all our lives, and are 
gradually made aware that to set forth even 
the plainest matter as it should be set forth 
is not only a very difficult thing, calling for 
thought and practice, but is an affair of con- 
science as well. Translation teaches, as 
nothing else can, not only that there is a 
best way, but that it is the only way.’’ 

Commissioner Harris says: ‘‘ Any large 
dictionary of English includes in its vocab- 
ulary three words of Latin or Greek origin 
out of every four. While good English con- 
tains comparatively few of these Latin and 
Greek terms on a printed page—rarely more 
than ten to sixteen per cent.—yet it will be 
found that whatever is precise and technical 
in expression, as well as whatever contains 
fine discriminations of thought or delicate 
shades of feeling, is expressed in words of 
Latin origin.”’ 

‘A little study of Latin, such as is given 
in the high schools and academies, is there- 
fore very useful to the English thinker, be- 
cause it enables him to use with certainty 
and precision the words which express the 
results of careful thinking.’’ 

We conclude, then, that while many minor 
advantages ~ § and do accrue, we justify 
the jacking of Latin primarily because it 
results in increased intellectual power and 
a more complete command of the resources 
of our mother tongue. In short, we are 
teaching Latin not to impart Latin ; our 





boys and girls are not studying Latin to 
learn Latin. And I repeat that the absence 
of definite objective is accountable for much 
of the poor teaching of Latin which we so 
universally deplore. The first essential of 
good teaching is the recognition of this aim. 
Then the teacher will not be forced to use 
or abuse mechanically the methods of others, 
but will be in a position rationally to formu- 
late his own. 

This point would not be so stoutly insisted 
upon, were it not that I am constrained to 
believe, from conversations with teachers in 
person and with pupils who reflect their 
ideas, that many teachers, in aiming solely 
to give their pupils the ability to translate 
Latin readily or even at sight, attempt the 
impossible, and in the discouragement of 
failure lose confidence either in their own 
teaching or in the value of Latin in educa- 
tion. Well do I remember the comfort 
which as a teacher in a sécondary school I 

athered from the hope, which has since 

eepened into a fixed conviction, that we 
need not write failure across our work 
merely because a pupil, from. lack of either 
time or talent, does not acquire the ability 
to translate Latin with ease. In fact, in 
point of mental discipline and training in 
English we may have given more to him 
than to his more gifted classmate. 

If the above why is correct, one important 
how can be answered at once. ‘‘ Transla- 
tion-English ’’ so called must have no place, 
but a careful rendering into the English 
idiom must be required. The act of trans- 
lating includes two essentially distirtct op- 
erations—first, we ascertain the ideas con- 
tained in the original; then we express 
these ideas in our own language. That 
these two processes are essentially different 
we have all realized many times when we 
have found it quite easy to comprehend the 
thought of a passage, but extremely diffi- 
cult to make an idiomatic translation of it. 
In this day when we are striving to read so 
much, the form of the translation is too 
often neglected ; and the teacher is satisfied 
with a which-things-having-been-done or 
Ceesar - said - it- to - be - in - mind- to - himself 
translation, if only the pupil comprehends 
the passage. If the Alpha and Omega of 
Latin training were simply to master Latin, 
this would be entirely sufficient. But it 
deprives the pupil of the very training for 
which he studies Latin, for he is mot being 
taught ‘‘to use words with certainty and 
precision ;’’ his English style is being cor- 
rupted, not improved. He does not have 
impressed upon his mind, to use the words 
of another, ‘‘ the truth that words are not 
unalterable talismans, but chameleon-hued 
symbols taking shape and color trom their 
associates.’’ And no teacher alive to the 
value of translation in ——— style during 
the plastic years of youth will ever permit 
slovenly habits of translation. He will en- 
force this by precept, but much more by ex- 
ample—by making his daily translations 
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before the class models in their happy, faith- 
ful, idiomatic renderings. 

The first year geet decides the fate 
of the student. If he has, at the end of that 
period, been successfully guided through 
the mazes of the beginner’s book and has 
acquired the power to translate the very 
easiest Latin accurately,—no matter how 
slowly,—he is very well started. But we all 
know how many lose their bearings, become 
confused and discouraged, while their Latin 
becomes more and more distasteful and prof- 
itless. And just for the reason that this is 
the crucial period, the work should be made 
as simple and stimulating as possible. The 
first great desideratum is a knowledge of 
forms. This is the sine gua non of any fu- 
ture progress, and must be gotten during 
the first year or not at all. The more com- 
pletely we concentrate our attention upon 
this object in the first months the better. 
Hence for this portion of the work an excel- 
lent guide is found in the maxim attributed 
to Prof. Gildersleeve, 7he maximum of form 
with the minimum of syntax.’’ A certain 
modicum of syntax is indispensable ; the 
pupil needs to understand the relation of 
subject and verb, noun and adjective, and a 
few of the more obvious case constructions. 
But the more difficult principles of syntax 
should not be permitted during these early 
months to distract the attention of the pupil 
from the forms. 

The one feature of the beginner’s work 
which experience teaches is peculiarly un- 
interesting and distasteful to the pupil is 
the translating of English into Latin. Such 
exercises are prescribed in most of our be- 
ginner’s books, and in many are equal in 
number and extent to the exercises set for 
translation from Latin into English. But 
the distastefulness of this work and the great 
expenditure of time required have led many 
to question the value of Latin Composition 
while the forms are being mastered. Prof. 
Bennett in his excellent book, ‘‘ The Teach- 
ing of Latin in the Secondary School,’’ dis- 
cusses the case fully, and I can but state 
his conclusion—that the writing of an exer- 
cise from English into Latin, though of the 
mage value later to teach syntax, is of 

ittle value in mastering the forms of the 
language, for the simple reason that the 
pupil will follow the line of least resistance. 
nstead of relying upon his memory, he 
will constantly consult the paradigms. If, 
for instance, he is required to turn into 
Latin ‘‘The swords of the soldiers are 
broad,’’ he will look up the word for soldier 
and then by reference to the paradigm find 
the proper ending for its genitive plural. 
There is no need for the independent exer- 
cise of the memory; and the result isa weak- 
ening, not a strengthening. It would be 


more effective and save a great deal of time 
to confine this kind of work to the class- 
room and make it oral by asking the Latin 
equivalent for ‘‘of the soldier,’’ ‘‘to the 
soldiers,’’ etc. 


Later the teacher may re- 
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quire the equivalent for such combinations 
as ‘‘ the swords of the soldiers,’’ ‘‘ the lon 
swords,’’ ‘‘ the soldiers are tall,’’ etc. Suc 
a ye participated in by all the class not 
only gives greater and readier command of 
the forms, but is also more interesting and 
stimulating. 

I have made bold to offer these two sug- 
a matters of syntax be very 

argely excluded until after the forms have 

been mastered, and that the time and labor 
now expended in turning English into 
Latin during these first months be more 
profitably employed otherwise—because a 
ready knowledge of the forms is so essen- 
tial, being in fact the basis of all progress. 
Furthermore, this command of the forms 
should be gained as soon as possible. But 
‘‘out of sight, out of mind,’’ is as true of 
the verb amo as it sometimes is of parted 
lovers. Therefore frequent reviews of the 
paradigms are necessary to insure their re- 
tention. 

In the next place, we all know that noth- 
ing will so surely kill interest and enthu- 
siasm on the part of a pupil as giving him 
a task wholly beyond his powers. Yet this 
mistake is often made with pupils who have 
just completed their beginner’s book. It is 
very unwise to hurry the pupil into the 
reading of Cesar. He should first gain 

eater facility through the use of easy 

ables, stories, Jacob’s Extracts, Eutropius, 
Virt Rome. ‘‘Make haste slowly’’ is a 
good rule here, as elsewhere. To put a 
Latin masterpiece in a pupil’s hands before 
he is ready for it, is not only to blight and 
blast his interest in his work, but also to 
drive him to the use of cribs and transla- 
tions. How different our method in the 
case of French and German! In teaching 
these modern languages a great deal of the 
very easiest reading matter is used. If this 
is pedagogically wise in the case of a lan- 
guage resembling our own in order and 
structure, as do French and German, and 
that, too, after the — has had two or 
three years of Latin, how much more useful 
is it in the case of Latin, through which he 
is usually initiated into the mysteries of a 
foreign tongue! 

We must always remember that the course 
in Latin is made for the boy, and not the 
boy for the course in Latin. Too often we 
make of our curriculum a bed of Procrustes, 
lopping off the limbs of one victim, stretch- 
ing those of another, but never realizing 
that it might be well at times to vary the 
size of the bed. Little wonder that it is 
often a bed of thorns. Recently a teacher 
in one of our small high schools came to me 
in considerable distress and ae ag be- 
cause she is required to cover with her class 
the beginner’s book and the first book of 
Ceesar—just that, nothing more, nothing 
less. And yet the first book of Cesar is the 
most difficult of the seven. In many places 
our curriculum has too little flexibility; we 
grind the pupils through the same mill of 
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four books of Czesar, six orations of Cicero, 
and six books of Virgil, at the same rate ot 
speed, without even pausing to think that 
differences in previous training should be 
taken into account, or that a class of mere 
boys should have different treatment from 
one composed of more mature students. 

Let no one imagine that uniformity is 
thus secured. Far from it. Inthe mad 
rush to read so many pages every other con- 
sideration is forgotten. Experience teaches 
that many who have gotten a passing and 
even good grade in all the required Czesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil, cannot translate into de- 
cent English the simplest chapter of the 
Cesar. For this condition of affairs I hold 
the college partly responsible; for the stand- 
ard which it sets seems to students, and in- 
deed to many teachers, quantitative rather 
than qualitative. As a result students in 
our secondary schools feel themselves con- 
fronted with the question ‘‘How much 
have you read?’’ not ‘‘ How well can you 
read Latin?’’ or ‘‘ Are you ready for more 
advanced work?’’ The college does not 
ask of the teacher of Mathematics in the 
high school, ‘‘Have your students solved 
five hundred problems involving equations 
of the first degree, and three hundred in- 
volving those of the second degree?’’ It 
does not say to the teacher in English, ‘‘See 
to it that your students write fifty essays.’’ 
Instead it fixes a standard of excellence 
which it requires for admission. And this 
is all it should do. The teacher in the high 
school should decide what is best for his 
class. If with the time at his disposal the 
reading of five orations of Cicero carefully 
will give better results than skimming over 
six, he should be free to follow his judg- 
ment. But as matters now stand, his pupils 
would enter most colleges conditioned upon 
that sixth oration, while the teacher who 
sacrificed thoroughness to speed would see 
his pupils entered free of conditions. Our 
blind devotion to this fetich of the past, 
whereby teacher and student alike feel 
driven to cover ground, is one of the great 
hindrances under which we are laboring. It 
is this that is hurrying students through 
the primer; it is this that prevents the read- 
ing of enough simple Latin to prepare them 
properly for Czesar; it is this that tempts us 
to — a translation couched in slovenly 
English. 

I wish not to be misunderstood. I would 
not lower present standards. Let ,the col- 
lege demand that they be met; let the col- 
lege demand that they be squarely met. But 
can we not substitute a rational for an irra- 
tional standard? Can we not avoid encour- 
aging superficial work? Can we not avoid 
the error of accepting the form when the 
substance is wanting ? 

But we are told that Latin is devoid of in- 
terest. Why? Verily, Ican think of nothing 
better calculated to kill interest than some 
of the so-called teaching of Latin. The boy, 
after completing his primer, is at once set 
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to the reading of Czesar. No ¢ffort is made 
to select those parts which will prove most 
interesting; from sheer inertia the first three 
or four books are read, although the entire 
seven books are almost invariably printed 
together. The seventh book excels in dra- 
matic intensity all the others, describing as 
it does the last great uprising of the Gauls 
under Vercingetorix, that prince who de- 
served a better fate, against the bitter yoke 
of Roman oppression; but this seventh 
book is almost never touched. The boy 
digs out daily two or three chapters, but he 
never gets a view of an incident as a whole, 
of a campaign or a battle. Go out toa hill- 
side; spend to-day in examining with the 
most painstaking care this boulder, to-mor- 
row that tree, etc. You may think you ap- 
preciate the beauty of that hillside. But 
go some bright morning to the valley be- 
yond, and as you drink in the beauty of 
boulder and tree, of meadow and brook, all 
bathed in the glory of the morning sun, 
you have gotten a new impression, one that 
will abide when petty details have long been 
lost in the swift-flowing years. But the 
boy in Czesar spends to-day in gerund-grind- 
ing and to-morrow in analyzing the uses of 
the subjunctive, while the magnetic person- 
ality of the mighty Cesar slips by him all 
unnoticed and unrecorded. And when 
through very repetition this species of tor- 
ture has lost its pang, he is transferred from 
Ceesar to Cicero and required to translate 
orations delivered in the judicial and legis- 
lative halls of Rome which presuppose on 
every page a thorough knowledge of Roman 
history, of Roman legislative and judicial 
procedure. No adequate effort is made to 
“< him such pre-requisite knowledge, and - 
e blunders and stumbles along, striving to 


translate from the Latin arguments whose 
force and meaning would not be clear, even 


if presented to him in English. Are we 
surprised at our failure to arouse interest ? 

A boy once characterized Czesar as a man 
who wrote a school book for boys in Latin. 
What a teacher he had! A well-known 
teacher of history recently said: ‘‘Many a 
boy has gotten his first intellectual awaken- 
ing when the fact was driven home that 
Ceesar did not write his Commentaries to 
teach Indirect Disconrse.’’ But the boy 
who thought of the conqueror of Gaul only 
as a writer of school books for boys got no 
such awakening. What a dismal comment- 
ary upon our teaching such an answer is! 
The skillful teacher will explain to his 
pupils the main incidents in the life of 
Czesar, urge them to read a simple biog- 
raphy, and show them something of the 
tremendous significance of those Gallic cam- 
paigns for the future of Gaul and for the 
clash of arms that was soon to transform 
the Republic into an Empire, and make this 
very Ceesar arbiter of the world’s destinies. 
He will select the interesting portions of the 
narrative; and after the class has completed 
an incident, battle, or campaign, he will 
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translate the whole to give the class a bird’s- 
eye view. 

In Cicero, if the Catilinarian orations be 
read, there is at hand a great deal of auxil- 
iary matter, such as Sallust’s Ce¢z/ine, some 
of Cicero’s own letters, etc. These the 
teacher may translate himself, or assign to 
the brighter members of his class. But 
above all things he will see to it that the 
pupil grasps the setting of the oration, and 
that he has a sufficient understanding of 
Roman judicial and legislative procedure to 
make the oration intelligible. I would not 
dwell upon this were it not that experience 
with candidates for entrance to college has 
shown that many who have read and been 
credited with six orations of Cicero have 
not even the crudest idea of such terms as 
consul, proconsul, pretor, or tribune. 

The wise teacher will remember the dic- 
tum of Plato, ‘‘ Nothing studied under com- 
pulsion abides in the soul.’’ He will try in 
every way possible to enlist the interest and 
sympathy. And few — of history will 
so kindle and hold the interest as that of 
Cesar and Cicero, the death agony of the 
Republic. : 

I subscribe heartily to the opinion that 
Latin, as often taught, is more than monot- 
onous. But it is the fault of the teaching, 
not of the Latin. Let the teacher take his 
students that show no interest, make them 
feel that they are reading orations that 
swayed either rabble or Senate as if by 
magic; let him reproduce the scene in Forum 
or Senate-House; let him tell in simple lan- 
guage the life of Cicero with its remarkable 
vicissitudes, or Caesar, who, ‘equally capa- 
ble of commanding men and of courting 
them, of yielding to events and of moulding 
them, maintained his course firmly and fear- 
lessly, without a single false 7 5 till he 
attained the topmost summit of human 
power.’’ Two-fold will be the reward of 
that teacher; the dull eye will brighten, the 
next lesson will be more vigorously at- 


Many other matters of importance crowd 


upon us. There is the question of Latin 
prose composition, an indispensable aid to 
the mastery of the syntax. We might well 
pause over the value of the historical train- 
ing, for if Latin is rightly taught it will 
give us an insight into the problems of the 
ancient world; and in large measure, the 
questions before the American Republic of 
to-day are merely new ag of problems 
which the Roman Republic had to face, two 
thousand years ago. But time forbids longer 
discussion. I wish merely to call attention 
to one more essential of good teaching, 
which in point of importance should stand 
first. I refer tothe equipment of the teacher. 
It will not do to assume that one who has 
mastered the primer is qualified to teach the 
‘primer, or that one who has read only three 

ks of Cesar should attempt to teach 
Cesar. And yet this is too often the case. 
During the past twelve months, I have come 
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in contact with three teachers who frankly 
stated that they were teaching the Latin 
primer without ever having completed it. 
Much of the deplorably superficial and un- 
interesting work done in Latin is due solely 
to the insufficiency and incompleteness of 
the teacher’s preparation. How can the 
teacher who has had only two or three 
years of training in Latin hope to enjoy that 
breadth of vision which can come only from 
wide and extended reading? How can he, 
if a novice himself, distinguish the essen- 
tials from the non-essentials? He inevit- 
ably becomes a slave to his text-book, pre- 
senting the ideas in the order and manner 
in which they are presented there, for his 
own grip is all too uncertain to permit him 
to think or plan for himself. Therefore his 
work lacks individuality and freshness. 
How can a teacher who has not steeped him- 
self in ancient geography, Roman history, 
mythology, political institutions, private 
customs, hope to illuminate the pages of 
Cicero or Virgil? How can the blind lead 
the blind? This is said not at all in criti- 
cism of our teachers, but in criticism of our 
present system and standards. It is admit- 
ted that the Germans are getting better re- 
sults from the teaching of Latin and Greek 
than are we. May not these better results 
be, in large measure, due to the very much 
more thorough equipment and training 
possessed by their teachers ? 

That there should bea revolt against the 
classics in this commercial and utilitarian 
age was inevitable. But the revolt has been 
strengthened by the palpable errors and ab- 
surdities of much of our classical teaching. 
We need carefully-trained teachers, whose 
hearts are in the work, not young college or 
normal-school graduates, who are teaching 
merely as a stepping stone to another pro- 
fession or to matrimony. As teachers, we 
must know why we are teaching Latin; we 
must avoid everything that is superficial; 
we must enlist the interest. In short, we 
must demonstrate the value of Latin in our 
school curriculum, for this iconoclastic age 
will never retain it merely because it was 
the chief intellectual diet of our fathers. 


Supt. Ulysses G. Smith, of Meadville, 
continued the discussion of the question 
by reading the following : 

There is probably no other subject in the 
whole programme of high school education, 
the real value of which is more generally 
misinterpreted than that of Latin. It is apt 
to be viewed as a mere embellishment which 
might easily be dispensed with in a prac- 
tical education or that it is a study, valu- 
able only as a formal discipline, which 
might as well be accomplished by pursuing 
a more practical subject. This prejudice 
comes from those who fail to appreciate the 
value of Latin as a formal discipline, and 
from those who fail to see in it anything 
which will help a boy make for himself a 
place in the practical world. 
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Good Latin teaching will aim to overcome 
this prejudice and win for the study of the 
language a higher estimation in popular 
education. In order to accomplish this end, 
the essential first in importance is the 
teacher endowed with a mastery of more 
than she is expected to teach, and filled 
with the spirit of the subject and an enthu- 
siasm to impart to students. She must be 
cognizant of the difficulties —_ encoun- 
ter in the different stages of progress, and 
sympathetic with them in their endeavor to 
overcome those difficulties. She must have 
in mind a well-defined aim and admit only 
what will minister directly to that object. 

In the ng a yom of her task, the 
first question that must be answered is, 
How to teach pronunciation, and to what 
extent should refinements be taken up at 
first ? 

Most of us will, doubtless, agree that the 
old way of beginning the first lessons with 
rules for pronunciation should be discon- 
tinued. Since pronunciation is a vocal ex- 
ercise depending upon the acquisition of 
power to control and manipulate the vocal 
organs, and a training of the ear in readily 
recognizing correct sounds, it must be 
taught by imitation. Sounds are more. 


readily learned from the lips of the teacher 
than in any other way and, besides, the 

upil not only hears the correct expression, 
But he will enjoy the advantage of the 
teacher’s help and suggestions until he 
himself has acquired the power to produce 


sounds correctly. This I believe is a greater 
task for beginners than we are apt to con- 
sider it. Its accomplishment demands 
great concentration and much practice on 
the i? of the student and patient direction 
on the part of the teacher until the power is 
fully acquired. 

If we may accept the German standard as 
our guide, only the rudiments of the refine- 
ments of prununciation should be taken up 
the first year, attention to be directed to 
the last syllables only, and to accent. We 
believe it better to give but little attention 
to quantity until the study of verse is taken 
up, and then, in the high school, only to 
such an extent as the teacher may see that 
the class is able to master thoroughly. But 
why we should teach the Roman rather than 
the English pronunciation is not clear to 
me, while I am quite well convinced that, 
if we taught the latter, pupils would recog- 
nize more readily the Latin in our own 
language, and their classical knowledge 
would contribute more to an appreciation of 
the force of words in our mother tongue. 
What the pupil would gain in this would 
more than compensate for the loss of phil- 
ological accuracy. A well-known Latin 
professor is authority for the statement that 
philologists are beginning to look upon the 
introduction of the Roman pronunciation 
as a ‘‘ fundamental error and its retention a 
serious mistake.”’ 

The next important essential to be 
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achieved is the acquisition of a large vo- 
cabulary and a thorough mastery of the 
forms of declensions and conjugations. No- 
where should system and thoroughness be 
more vigorously carried out than here, for 
lack of vocabulary and mastery of forms is 
the chief obstacle in the way of rapid and 
successful reading and an appreciation of 
the literature. We are of the opinion that 
a great improvement could be brought about 
in results by making the Latin period in the 
daily programme sufficiently long to enable 
the teacher to direct, personally, the pupils 
in the greater part of their preparation as 
well as in the recitation of lessons. By such 
an arrangement, a great deal of the misdi- 
rected effort and bad habits in study could 
be eliminated. A judicious direction of the 
teacher by suggestion here and there would, 
in many cases, encourage pupils by their 
own effort to accomplish what they ordi- 


* narily —— upon getting from some one 


e preparation or recitation of the 
Much could be done to strengthen 
the vocabulary by selecting and emphasiz- 
ing words of frequent occurrence in the 
classics which are to follow, and by varying 
the exercises in reading so as meet more 
nearly the needs of the individual members 
of the class in fixing in mind and acquirin 
the power of ready recognition of words an 
forms. 

rt gpa the high school Latin course 
begins at the time which marks the begin- 
ning of a broader and more critical study of 
English than the pupil is accustomed to, 
and as he is able to make the limited inflec- 
tions of the English a stepping-stone to the 
grasping of the more complex Latin inflec- 
tions, so the Latin grammar should be made 
to contribute to an understanding of the 
laws of English grammar, for in the Latin 
is to be found the — of our own language 
as it cannot be found in the grammar of any 
modern language. On this point we quote 
from Mr. Mill, who, after reviewing and 
summing up the value of grammar in gen- 
eral, concludes by saying: ‘‘In these quali- 
ties the classical languages have an incom- 
parable superiority over every modern lan- 

uage, and over all languages, dead or 

iving, which have a literature worth being 

studied.’’ The exactness and order of the 
Latin must be made to contribute to exact 
and orderly thinking in English, and the 
classical element of our language should be 
made to deepen the feeling of the necessity 
of a knowledge of the source of that element 
for a complete understanding of the Eng- 
lish. A greater emphasis of this feature of 
classical study will convince the popular 
mind of the utility of the classics and the 
spirit which they contribute to our litera- 
ture. 

Next to the mastery of pronunciation, 
vocabulary, and forms, syntax comes in for 
a share of attention—a share, however, 
which is subordinate to the others in high 
school work. Only the principal construc- 


else in t 
lesson. 
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tions and the simplest rules should be under- 
taken, omitting all that are unusual or 

uliar to more advanced work. Whatever 
is undertaken should be accomplished, 
mainly, through the study of the vocabulary 
and forms. Whenever rules are a. 
they should command the undivided atten- 
tion of the teacher in calling for a sufficient 
variety of parallel constructions from Eng- 
lish to prevent the exercises from degener- 
ating into the deception of the glib recita- 
tion, or the mechanical copying and recit- 
ing illustrative examples. 

We believe that the practice of translating 
English into Latin, in the high school, for 
the purpose of increasing the vocabulary 
and enlarging the knowledge of syntax, is 
of doubtful value. Reports of Latin teach- 
ing in the German schools, reveal the fact 
that very little translating of the mother 
tongue into Latin is called for in the lower, 
grades, but much oral drill is given with 
easy sentences. This method has the ad- 
vantage in that it affords an opportunity for 
drill in correct oral expression of the Latin, 
and more sentences can be given in the same 
time. It also affords the additional advan- 
tage of causing all the work to be done un- 
der the direction of the teacher, who is able 
to bring in such variations in case, mode, 
and tense as the needs of the pupils may 
demand. Such an exercise cannot but be of 
greater value than the writing of such sen- 
tences as are usually given in our Latin 
books by copying the needed forms from the 


paradigms and declensions, as is usually 
done whenever such a lesson is assigned to 


be prepared out of class. And should it be 
prepared out of school, if often happens that 
two or more will work together with the 
brighter of the number doing the work and 
the others copying from his paper. If the 
time which is usually spent in translating 
English into Latin were spent in translating 
Latin into good idiomatic English, under 
the direction of the teacher, with drills on 
the forms found in the text, there will be 
ample opportunity for the study of syntax, 
Pom at the same time a study of the idioms 
and constructions of our own language. 
We believe, also, that much of the deaden- 
ing drudgery, now attending the Latin 
recitation, would give way to spirited study. 

A successful reading of the classics will 
amplify all the foregoing together with a 
study of the content of the several classics, 
and will strive to bring the pupils fully 
into the spirit of the author. The reading 
of Czesar affords an opportunity to study 
the Roman military system, campaigns, 
and the countries and people described by 
him. The study of Cicero readily leads to 
the study of the Roman constitution, the 
function of public officials, the growth and 
power of the senate, and the administration 
of government in the foreign provinces. 
Here is a great opportunity for drawing 
parallelisms with modern history, and, es- 
pecially with our own country and institu- 
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tions. These things properly emphasized 
by an enthusiastic teacher can not fail to 
interest ~_ and prepare them for a deeper 
study of ancient history as the source of 
principles upon which modern institutions 
are founded. Much interest and force can 
be added to the study of Cicero by studying 
the circumstances which attended the de- 
livery of the several orations, the line of 
argument in each and the language with 
which each argument is clothed. A skillful 
handling of the subject along this line can 
not fail to bring students into a closer sym- 
pathy and spirit of Cicero’s times, which is 
the proper attitude for most efficient work. 

Classical study in the high school should 
be continued into the study of Latin poetry, 
where Virgil seems to be the most generally 
accepted author. Here the student must, 
of necessity, be introduced to quantity, ictus, 
word-accent, and elision. As Cesar and 
Cicero led the way to a knowledge of the 
military and civil life in Rome, so Virgil 
must lead the student into an acquaintance 
with the very soul of the Roman and that 
which determined his destiny. Here the 
study of mythology must not be overlooked. 
‘‘It is the eternal soul of things embodied 
in the myth, which has kept the stories 
green in the memory of the ages, and it is 
this that gives them their real value to-day. 
The myth maker was no odd fellow who 
described strange and impossible situations, 
but that universal man who wrote a confes- 
sion true for one and true for all.’’ The 
myth supplies us with the key to ancient 
—- it is the handmaid to the study of 
English literature, a gana to ancient 
history and classic authors, an interpreter 
of the conceptions of masters in ancient and 
modern art. It will enable the student to 
associate the living spirit of the present 
with a dead language of the past, and what 
seemed to him but dry bones will become 
clothed with the flesh and spirit of inspira- 
tion to possess himself with thoughts not 
bounded by geographical area or limited 
with time. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations re- 
ported the following list of officers for 
next year, and they were elected : 


President—Supt. Jos. K. Gotwals, Norris- 


town. 

Vice - President — Supt. D. S. Keith, 
Altoona. 

Secretary—Prof, T. D. Senser, Pittsburg. 

Treasurey—Supt. J. C. Kendall, Home- 
stead. 

Executive Committee—Supts. J. I. Robb, 
Bryn Mawr; A. D. Yocum, Chester; W. W. 
Rupert, Pottstown. 


DIRECTORS’ CONVENTION. 


On behalf of the Convention of Direct- 
ors which assembles to-morrow, Dr. 
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Schaeffer invited all present to remain 
and attend its sessions. 


COUNTY DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Supt. Foose called attention to a bill 
prepared by Supt. Taylor of Lackawanna 
county and introduced into the Legisla- 
ture, making provision for organization 
of County Directors’ Associations. 

On motion of Supt. Harman, Supt. 
Taylor was given the floor to present the 
plan of his bill. 

Supt. Taylor: I desired the privilege of 
presenting this matter to this body, be- 
cause it is deeply interesting to the 
county superintendents, and I hoped you 
would give it some help, though it may 
not benefit you very much directly. The 
bill is intended to legalize county asso- 
ciations of directors, called once a year 
by the county superintendent, to consider 
matters of school administration. It is 
made their duty to attend, and provides 
for their traveling expenses at three cents 
per mile and other necessary expenses 
not to exceed $2 per day nor more than 
two days in the year. It is proposed to 
employ competent instructors and lec- 
turers as for teachers’ institutes, and for 
this purpose $1 for each director is appro- 


priated from the county fund, limited to 


$100 in any one year. This bill was 
introduced in the last Legislature, and 
passed the House, but failed in the 
Senate. The Directors’ Conventions 
have twice endorsed it, also the State 
Superintendent; and we only need a little 
help from the friends of education to get 
it through. The cities and boroughs 
have their directors and superintendents 
living among them, all within easy reach 
to consult and advise. In the country it 
is different; they are all scattered, and 
often remote from centers of intelligence. 
I believe this bill would uplift the schools 
in country districts. The schools any- 
where cannot rise above the ideals of the 
directors. This bill will give us greater 
results even than the institute law. When 
Directors are enlightened we will need no 
‘‘minimum’’ salary. Many times these 
officers vote against progressive measures, 
not because they are parsimonious, but 
because they lack light to see the good 
inthem. The Institutes have been helped 
by the legislature; the Normal schools 
also; why not the Directors? He would 
be glad if this body would pass a resolu- 
tion recommending the passage of this 
important bill. 
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On motion of Mr. Spayd, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions were so instructed. 


INSTRUCTION BY PHONOGRAPH. 


Dr. Schaeffer called attention to the 
method of giving instruction in languages 
by the use of the phonograph, and said 
that Prof. Aall of the Scranton Corre- 
spondence school, would illustrate the 
plan at the close of this session. [Those 
who remained for this witnessed a very 
remarkable exhibition of the value of the 
instrument for this work. ] 

Department adjourned till 8 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


‘OLO by Miss Ella Ryan—‘‘ Repent- 

ance’’ (Gounod) was the opening 

number, after which Principal C.S. Davis, 
of Steelton, read the following paper on 


THE HIGH SCHOOL—ITS FACULTY. 


The literature bearing on the work of the 
teacher is assuming immense proportions. 
Much of this applies equally to the element- 
ary and the secondary teacher. The great 
advance in the number and character of 
high schools throughout the country has 
been for some years attracting more and 
more attention to this group of teachers 
who occupy a place between the elementary 
teachers and the supervisors. This rapidly 
increasing importance of the secondary 
teachers, now including the supervisors, 
numbering about one-sixth of the whole 
teaching force, accounts for the appearance 
of this subject on the programme and the 
infliction of this paper upon your conven- 
tion. 

Since I do not this evening enjoy the ad- 
vantage of being far away from home, as 
most of you are, I wish to have a very dis- 
tinct understanding that anything good I 
may have to say about superintendent or 
faculty has come within my personal ex- 
perience, while anything about either super- 
intendent or faculty that may not be /laéter- 
ing, has come to me only by hearsay from 
distant parts of the State. 

One of the educational problems of the 
day is how to bridge the gap between the 
grammar school and the high school so as 
to prevent the dropping out of so many 
pupils at the end of the grammar school 
course or during the first year in the high 
school. This is due to several causes, 
among which the most important are the 
changed teaching conditions in the high 
school and the beginning of entirely new 
branches. Many remedies have been tried 
with varying success. To familiarize the 

upils with new teaching conditions, trans- 

ers are sometimes made before the close of 
the regular school year, say about the first 
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of April ; in other schools the same end is 
striven for by extending the departmental 
system to some branches of the upper 
grammar grades. To avoid the break 
caused by the introduction of new branches, 
in some schools Latin and algebra are begun 
below the high school. All probably agree 
in endeavoring to make the first year’s 
work in the high school as light as possible. 

The real difficulties of these changed con- 
ditions were brought home to the writer 
when, for a part of the English test, the 
first-year pupils were asked to write on their 
first year in the high school. As these 
papers were not written for their regular 
teachers, were not to be returned, and were 
not, therefore, subject to comment and com- 
parison, the pupils wrote very frankly. No 
teacher could read these essays without 
realizing the importance of this step to the 
pupils, and their confusion and trials before 
they became accustomed to the change; nor 
could he read them without being more than 
ever determined that he will meet the diffi- 
culty in the future with more kindness, more 
sympathy, more helpfulness than ever be- 
fore. It is possible for the teachers of the 

ammar schools and of the high schools to 

o much to keep the pupils in school. The 
former can lead his pupils to see the advan- 
tages, almost the necessity in this age, for 
every boy and girl to have a/ /east the com- 
pe work of the high school. To do this 

e must have a clear idea of exactly what is 
included in the high school course and its 
advantages to the pupil in life. And the 
high school teacher must reach down to aid. 
He must understand clearly and intelli- 
ang the work done by the lower grades, 

ow it is to lead up to the high school, and 
exactly how well the new class is prepared 
to take up the new work. He must clearly 
realize the difficulties of the newly-admitted 
pupils—his whole attitude must be one of 
sympathizing helpfulness. The lower grade 
teachers should feel that success in the high 
school is to be determined largely by their 
efforts. Permit me to state here that there 
is no intention of making here that plea so 
easy to make and so soothing to the high 
school teacher, that the converse of this 

roposition is also true—that failure in the 

igh school is to be attributed to lack of 
preparation in the grammar grades. As to 
the character of the preparation for the high 
school, the teachers of the latter would be a 
unit in stating that the most efficient prepa- 
ration is not so many yards of arithmetic 
and so many garlands of language, but 
rather the formation of correct habits of 
study—correct methods of ‘‘attacking”’ a 
lesson—how best to ‘‘ husk the lesson’’ to 
secure the kernels of truth. 

On the other hand, the high school teacher 
should feel that a good high school is an 
immense inspiration to the pupils below it. 
This inspiration will not be secured by a 
wholesale slaughter of the innocents on their 
entrance. It is, however, only in a thor- 
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oughly unified system of schools that this 
inspiration is —— but this unity is 
easily attainable under a tactful, forceful 
superintendent when he secures co operation 
—the key-note of this paper. 

When this desirable unity is broken, it is 
usually between the high school and the 
lower grades—a tendency to regard the high 
school as a thing apart, quite distinct from 
the other parts of the system and not what 
it really is—simply the upper four rongs of 
the common school ladder. It would not 
be safe climbing on a broken ladder. Where 
this detached condition exists, it is some- 
times due to a lack of tact on the part of the 
superintendent in interfering with the de- 
tails of the school which Tetons within 
reasonable limits to the principal and his 
faculty. But the break is more frequently 
caused by a desire on the part of the princi- 
pal or his faculty to make a new declaration 
of independence, to cut their domain off 
from that of the superintendent. This is all 
wrong. Where such differences occur, they 
come before the board of control, with the 
result that _— is lost by both superin- 
tendent and principal, but the high school 
is the chief sufferer. Even when the board 
finally decides for unity at the expense of 
either one or the other of the claimants for 
superiority, the damage to the prestige of 
the survivor and tothe high school has been 
done, and only years of care and hard work 
can bring things back to their former state. 
The common sense arrangement seems to 
be for the course of study, the selection and 
assignment of teachers, and the general 
regulations for the school to be largely the 
result of the intelligent and friendly co- 
operation of superintendent and principal, 
whose recommendations should be sub- 
mitted to the Board—and adopted. The 
superintendent then holds the principal re- 
sponsible for getting the work of the high 
school done in the most efficient manner. 
At the same time the superintendent by 
helpful visitation to the individual members 
of the faculty assists the principal to get 
the very best results. Then the comparison 
of the notes of superintendent and principal 
as to a teacher’s work determines that 
teacher’s success or failure, and consequent 
retention or dismissal. 

It is becoming more and more customary, 
owing to the tendency towerds specializa- 
tion, for superintendent and principal to 
decide on the selection and retention of 
members of the faculty, for Boards are com- 
ing to realize that this should be done by 
those most competent to judge of the fitness 
of the teacher for the special work he is to 
do. Their opinion should be submitted to 
the Board and promptly ratified, for their 
judgment has carefully weighed scholarship, 
character, experience or special training, 
and personality. Of these qualities scholar- 
ship seems the easiest to get, but it takes 
the others to make it effective. If personal- 
ity be discarded in the choice, or experience 
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be measured only by the number of years 
spent, grave mistakes may occur, discord 
will creep into what should be a happy 
family united in efforts to uplift humanity. 
In measuring experience the question 
should not be How much? but What kind? 
as a preparation for special work in the high 
school. But with the right kind of char- 
acter, the right kind of experience, the right 
kind of personality, scholarship becomes a 
power to inspire our pu ils to pure think- 
ing, right living. All these considerations 
will be more carefully weighed by superin- 
tendent and principal than by those not 
specially fitted for this work. 

The retention of members of the high 
school faculty should be in the same hands 
as the selection, and for the same reasons. 
Frequently the perverse member of the 
faculty will be taken from us by greater 
inducements elsewhere. When the right 
man is secured, it pays to encourage him 
and keep him contented. A plan somewhat 
like thatin use in Harrisburg would proba- 
bly result in holding many desirable teach- 
ers. A fair salary is fixed for the first year 
with an’ advance each year until a fair 
maximum is reached. These rules are 
usually worded to work both ways—increase 
for good work, decrease for poor. The first 
is an incentive to improvement, but it is 
questionable if a reduction in salary would 
prove an incentive. If the teacher does not 
deserve his increase, a new teacher who will 
should be secured. 

With the varying conditions in different 
high schools there can be no fixed or abso- 
lute standard of qualifications. All the 
requisites of a good teacher elsewhere are 
required, but the scholarship must be 
greater, the view broader, and the person- 
ality stronger. The nearest we can come to 
a standard of scholarship is that of the col- 
lege course, though this is also a variable 
quantity. 

This age of specialists finds its represent- 
atives in the H. S. Faculty. Our teachers 
are specialists in science or mathematics, or 
Latin or music, and we require of them 
through preparation for these fields. This 
is sometimes carried too far when the stron g, 
all around man, who applies for a place is 
rejected because he has not broadened (I 
almost said narrowed) himself by taking up 
a specialty so that his sun rises and sets on 
science forexample. It seems that this is 
going too far, for after all the great requisite 
for the high school is ‘he Man. There is no 
intention to belittle the departmental sys- 
tem, but Iam far from sympathizing with 
the narrowness that will not accept the man 
whose personality will strongly influence 
the pupils for good at a time when character 
is rapidly crystallizing. I do not wish to 
be understood either as decrying scholar- 
ship. Itcan never be too broad, but I fear 
that the other elements that make for char- 
acter building are belittled. Dr. Arnold 
was a ripe scholar, but it was something 





more than scholarship that made him the 
great power with his boys. Mark Hopkins’ 
scholarship might have been an inspiration 
to all of us, but it wasn’t his scholarship 
alone that Garfield wanted at the other end 
of the well-known log. 

With reasonable scholarship, a man of 
strong gem» Se manly man—should 
never be rejected for one of greater scholar- 
ship and weaker personality—one with less 
common sense. It is a great misfortune 
that our diplomas do not have a place in 
which to record the pupil’s supply of that 
far from common quality—common sense. 
If this could be done and the record could 
be relied on, fewer mistakes would be made 
in the selection of teachers. 

May we in all kindness and friendliness 
suggest that those employing teachers 
would be greatly assisted if heads of insti- 
tutions of learning would exercise a little 
more candor, a shade more discrimination, 
in recommending their young people to 
places; would bear just a little more in 
mind that —— their graduates is only 
one side of the obligation they owe, and 
that the employer is entitled to frankness 
quite as much as is the pupil to friend- 
liness. 

As another qualification, would it be 
possible to suggest without offense that 
most of the teachers in the high school 
should be men? We believe that every 
such school of any considerable size should 
employ at least one woman, but the majority 
should be men. We believe, too, that 
where women are employed they should 
receive exactly the same pay as men for the 
same work. The ladies may equal the men in 
scholarship, in tact, in skill, in fidelity. It 
is better, too, to choose a strong woman in 
preference to a weak man. hayes: the 
strongest reason for this greater number of 
men is caused by the growing tendency in 
our cities particularly to employ women in 
practically all the grades below the high 
school, so that it is quite probable that a 
pupil will reach the high school without 
having come under the control of a male 
teacher with his more vigorous discipline 
and his sterner influence. If he comes to 
this grade without having been taught by 
a man, it is very important that this de- 
ficiency should be supplied as soon as pos- 
sible on entrance. In addition to this 
reason there are some subjects that had bet- 
ter, in the great majority of cases, be taught 
by men—mathematics or science, for in- 
stance. 

A great need of the high school is the 
establishment of departments or schools for 
the special training of teachers for this 
work. A young man fresh from college 
with his little experience fitting him for 
high school work is all at sea. General 
regulations for the management of the 
school are either a mystery or a lot of red 
tape adopted expressly to curb his individ- 
uality. The handling of his own classes so 
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as to secure the maximum result with the 
minimum loss of time is to be gained after 
much experience. In other words, the com- 
munity pays at both ends—pays the teacher 
for learning in its schools and loses a large 
part of the training for its children. This 
difficulty is one that appeals more particu- 
larly to the boroughs and the smaller cities, 
for the larger cities can afford to pay to 
take our product from us when we have 
made him useful. A suggestion in pass- 
ing—the training of a new teacher in your 
school is greatly lessened if he is himself 
the graduate of a good high school. The 
only remedy seems to be to increase the 
supply of teachers properly trained for this 
work. When we consider that one-sixth of 
all our teachers in graded schools are either 
high school teachers or supervisors; that 
breaks in the ranks of our supervisors are 
usually filled by high school teachers; that 
in our cities particularly, the graduates of 
these high schools furnish a large propor- 
tion of the elementary teachers of that city 
—when we consider all these things, is it 
any wonder we are impressed with the 
necessity for the special training of the 
teachers of these schools? We are getting 
to depend less and less on the old adage 
that teachers are born, not made; and we 
are working on the theory that the born 
teacher needs much training to be ‘‘ made’’ 
according to our ideals. 

With your permission, I will quote from 

Fifteen : 


the report of the Committee o 
‘High school teaching and discipline can 
be that neither of the grammar school nor 


of the college, but is suz generis. To recog- 
nize this truth and the special differences is 
vital to success. This recognition comes 
only from much experience at great loss, 
and partial failure, or by happy intuition 
not usually to be expected or by definite in- 
struction and direct practice. Success in 
teaching depends upon conformity to prin- 
ciples and these are not a part of the mental 
equipment of every educated person. 

These considerations and others are the 
occasion of a growing conviction, wide- 
spread in this land, that secondary teachers 
should be trained for their work even more 
carefully than elementary teachers are 
trained. This conviction is manifested in 
the efforts to secure normal schools adapted 
to training teachers for secondary schools, 
notably in Massachusetts and New York, 
and in the numerous professorships of peda- 
gogy established in rapidly-increasing num- 
bers under colleges and universities. 

‘*The training of teachers for secondary 
schools is in several essential aspects the 
same as that for teachers of elementary 
schools. Both demand scholarship, theory 
and practice. The degree of scholarship 
required for secondary teachers is by com- 
mon consent fixed at a collegiate education. 
No one, with rare exceptions, should be 
employed to teach in a high school who has 
not this fundamental preparation.’’ 
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The members of the high school faculty 
are subject to the same relations as those of 
the other grades—the School Board exercises 
the same authority, they are just as much 
subject to the rules and regulations of a 
general character as the other teachers, with 
the difference that the individua] responsi- 
bility is not felt so keenly because there is 
more dependence on the principal, or some 
other members of the faculty will look after 
the matter. 

The members of the faculty are just as 
much under the supervision of the superin- 
tendent as are the teachers of the elementary 
schools, with the difference that their re- 
quests and recommendations usually go to 
the superintendent through the principal, 
and the superirtendent’s directions and 
suggestions go to the teacher through the 
principal, except in matters noticed during 
the superintendent’s visits to see the work 
of the individual teacher. The tactful su- 
perintendent knows the importance of this 
recognition of the principal as a mears of 
communication between himself and the 
high school faculty. It relieves him of much 
time, of much annoyance in dealing with 
individual difficulties; the details of which 
are much better understood by the principal, 
and most important of all, it enables him to 
place the responsibility for successful work 
— it belongs—on the high school prin- 
cipal. 

Dealing, as they do, with the same pupils, 
it is sometimes difficult for the members of 
the faculty to keep their relations with one 
another on the even plane, of everything for 
the common good, so necessary in a large 
high school. Among the dangers incident 
to these close relations with other teachers 
a few may be named : 

One of the most general is a spirit of 
rivalry—a desire in the first place to have 
pupils feel that you know so much more 
about the other teacher’s work than he does 
and how much better you could teach his 
subjects than he does, or how much better 
the pupils get along in your classes than in 
his. This sort of rivalry, if mutual, results 
in injury to the tone of the school and soon 
causes the pupils to lose respect for the 
teachers engaging in it. This jealous spirit 
takes another form sometimes in endeavors 
to win popularity in the school, but the 
keen-sighted pupils soon see through this 
and the teacher’s influence is weakened. 

The narrow, critical, jealous, self-seeking 
teacher has as little place in a high school 
faculty as elsewhere, but a slight tendency 
in that direction is much more likely to be 
developed in the close relations of a faculty 
than it is between grade teachers, where 
each is monarch ofall he surveys. Nowhere 
is there a better place for applying the 
golden rule than in the relations that should 
exist between the members of a high school 
faculty. 

We are accustomed usually to identify 
child-study with the elementary school. 
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Nowhere is it so important as in the high 
school, where both physically and morally 
the children are passing through a most 
dangerous period of their lives. He is a 

oor teacher indeed whose energies are not 
font to use every effort to help them safely 
through these trying years. 

In the relation of the Faculty to the pupils 
there are dangers just as great for the 
school as are jealousy and self seeking on 
the part of the teachers. The tendency 
sometimes is to assign a lesson, call up the 
class, expect every one to be up to the mark 
in every point, and dismiss the class with 
wonder that some pupils fail to get out the 
work, and lament the fact that the pupils 
are so dull, when in many cases the fault is 
entirely with the teacher in assigning a 
lesson without the pupil’s being thoroughly 
prepared for it, or in making the explana- 
tion a means of exploiting his own knowl- 
edge of the subject rather than leading the 
pupil to see for himself. The same teacher 
in a test is surprised that his pupils have 
not measured up to his expectations and is 
ready with harsh censure for each poor de- 
linquent. The fault is usually due to the 
above method of presenting the subject, or 
to a lamentable lack of judgment as to what 
the child should be expected to know asa 
result of the teacher’s instruction. What I 
mean to lead up to is the very common fault 
of lack of self-examination on the part of 
the teacher. In cases of discipline and dis- 
couraging results of any kind, the teacher is 
missing a splendid chance for self-improve- 
ment when he searches for the causes of 
failure outside of himself. Do not under- 
stand me as taking the ground that the 
pupil is always unfortunate and the teacher 
always wrong in every case in which the 
pupil fails to reach the teacher’s standard. 
I am citing an extreme case, and yet one 
that you have all met with in your experi- 
ence. It is the same teacher that thinks 
that his success with his class is measured 
by the work done by his best pupils, with- 
out recognizing the fact that there are pupils 
in every class that will do excellent work 
with very little assistance. It was the sin- 
ners that the Great Teacher called to re- 
pentance ; and, judged by his standard—it 
is the helpfulness we can show to those 
most needing it—it is what we can do for 
them that measures our success. 

But there are in nearly every class pupils 
whose mental equipment compels them to 
take two years to do the ‘work of one, whose 
parents (and often their own wishes) keep 
them in school. They do not belong in the 
grade below because probably two years 
there have enabled them to ‘‘ absorb” suffi- 
cent to entitle them to pass on. For such 
pupils kindness, sympathy, and patience 
are the only hopeful remedies. Frequently, 
however, the amount of time required to 
develop a part of the lesson with one of 
these pupils eats up so much time that the 
class suffers. 
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The only remedy is the good judgment of 
the teacher, coupled with the above-men- 
tioned qualities. For we may all recognize 
that there is a point at which the benefit to 
the individual must give place to the gen- 
eral good. 

This leads us to the question of the atti- 
tude of the faculty on the question of pro- 
moting. There are the two extreme views 
of sifting to the extreme and of slipping 
through to the extreme. I scarcely know 
which is worse, but I do know which is 
easier for the teacher’s next year’s work, 
when he knows these same pupils will be 
his another year. Good judgment must 
strive to arrive at some happy mean between 
sacrificing the individual for the glory of 
the school and lowering the grade of the 
school for the sake of the individual. Here 
is where the opinion of the teacher must be 
guided by that of the principal, whose duty 
it is to grasp the whole work of each pupil 
who can see light on one side though all 
may be dark on the other. Frequent confer- 
ences of all the teachers with the principal, 
to go over this list of apparently hopeless 
ones, will be productive of much good. It 
is often a revelation to learn that the pupil 
that is such a trial to you is above the aver- 
age in something else. You have more re- 
spect for the pupil. He soon finds it out, 
with the result that his self-respect is 
aroused—then victory is yours; for let a 
pupil feel that he can do something as well 
as some one else, or better, and he is on the 
highway to better work in other things, if 
wisely directed. Perhaps this superiority 
may come from Drawing or English or even 
foot-ball. I have in mind several poor 
pupils now doing fair work whose inspira- 
tion came from Drawing, and a boy in mind 
this year the excellence of whose record in 
foot-ball made him ashamed of his scholastic 
record, and the latter is fast approaching 
— near the bottom to the average of his 
class. 

When did the turning point come to you? 
Was it a great revolution in your nature or 
was ita kind word, an encouraging smile, 
that awakened within you a consciousness 
of power that is still your inspiration? What 
a blessed reward it is to learn in after years 
that yours was the awakening word or the 
inspiring smile or the helping hand! If I 
make any plea to-night or leave any thought 
with you, let it be the determination that 
everything our pupils havea right to expect 
from us will be given by us freely, heaped 
up and running over. 

It is the relation existing between the 
Principal and his faculty that is at once the 
most simple and yet the most complex. The 
difficulty seems to be solved again by co- 
operation. With it, everything is possible; 
without it, nothing. The attitude of the 
Principal should be that of kindly helpful- 
ness, while that of the faculty should be un- 
yielding loyalty, ready helpfulness and the 
desire to subordinate individual work and 
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preferences to the general past. The meas- 
ure of the individuality of the teacher and 
the management of the Principal furnishes 
a much more complex problem than that 
between the Superintendent and the grade 
teacher. The Principal like the Superin- 
tendent has the teacher, subject to sugges- 
tion and helpful criticism, use his own in- 
dividuality as to methods of instruction and 
discipline in his own room. On the other 
hand the Principal makes the general regu- 
lations that are demanded by the general 
good. With these general regulations, 
usually considered beforehand with the fac- 
ulty, he expects prompt, cheerful, loyal 
compliance—not for the pleasure of the 
Principal, but for the general good. Too 
trequently a teacher believes he is showing 
his individuality in lack of acquiescence in 
these regulations, when he is displaying 
narrowness of thought, lack of punctuality, 
or carelessness. 

For example, in signals for class changes, 
a teacher is finishing a little important work 
that will take only a minute or two. He 
exercises his independence by holding his 
class for his one or two minutes, with the 
probability that he has taken that many 
minutes from several other teachers and 
from a large part of the school. That is not 
coéperation of the helpful sort. 

These general regulations systematize the 
school, teach the pupils order and system, 
and are very important means of rounding 
out the education of the pupils. The prin- 
cipal must exercise wise supervision over 
the assignment of lessons to see that good 
judgment is used so that the pupils are not 
overworked. This overloading of pupils is 
much more likely to occur in the high 
school than below it, because in the lower 
grades all the work is assigned by one 
teacher, while in the high school with 
special teachers each one in his ‘ enthu- 
siasm of knowledge’’ is likely to assign 
what might be a very fair lesson if the 
pupil had nothing else todo. With a like 
assignment by two or three other enthu- 
siastic teachers we see how easily the over- 
work occurs, leading to indifference on the 
= of the pupils, complaints from the 

ome, and lending color to many attacks 
made on our common schools. 

Another difficulty with departmental 
teachers is that they feel that their special 
work is the only work of any importance 
connected with the school, and general 
regulations are made for the principal and 
the pupils. The resulting indifference to 
the general welfare reacts strongly on the 
school and weakens it, or must be offset by 
the earnest teachers whose conception of 
their work is sufficiently broad to help to 
make up for the indifference of the recluse. 
In such cases the individual should be made 
to feel, if possible, that class room work is 
only part of the usefulness of the ideal 
member of a high school faculty. 

There are many other matters that fall to 
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the principal’s lot in his relations with his. 
teachers. It might be interesting, too, to. 
enumerate the qualities of an ideal second- 
ary teacher, but time does not permit. I 
shall say only that I began the relation of 
principal to faculty with helpfulness, and I 
wish to conclude the relation of the teachers 
to the principal in the two words—helpful- 
ness and coéperation. 

We have in a somewhat rambling paper 
endeavored to cover some phases of a sub- 
ject that is sufficiently wide for a dozen 
oe. We trust, if we do nothing else, we 

ave made clear our opinion on a few points: 

1st. We think the faculty, assisted by the 
grammar school teachers, can do much to 
bridge the gap between the grammar and 
high school. 

2d. The high school should not be re- 
garded as a separate institution distinct 
from the other parts of the school system 
and outside the jurisdiction of superin- 
tendent. 

3d. That superintendent and_ principal 
should decide on the selection and retention 
of members of high school faculty. 

4th. That high school teachers should be 


specially educated and trained for their . 


work, 

5th. That the majority of the high school 
teachers should be men. 

6th. That in the high school codperation 
of principal and faculty is the great re- 
quisite for success. 

7th. Finally a plea for helpfulness and 
kindness and sympathy for the weaker ones 
among our pupils. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL—ITS GOVERNMENT. 


This branch of the discussion of the 
High School question had been assigned 
to Principal Walter L. Philips, of West 
Chester, who read the following paper: 


GOVERNMENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


There are two forms of high school gov- 
ernment which I shall aim to discuss in the 
time allotted to me: (1) Student Co-opera- 
tion, and (2) the so-called Monarchical plan. 
In the first, student organizations of various 
kinds are formed to share the responsibility 
for the management of the school; in the 
second, no responsibility for the government 
of the school is vested in any student or- 
ganization. Most of the early experiments 
in this newer form of government, student 
co-operation through organizations, were 
made in the colleges; hence, reference to the 
various steps by which it has come down to 
us through these institutions will help us to 
understand better the nature of this form of 
government. 

Soon after the words ‘‘ all men are created 
equal’’ had been written and Independence 
had been declared, Thomas Jefferson recom- 
mended a plan of self-government for the 
student body of the University of Virginia. 
Six discreet students were chosen, whose 
duty it was, sitting as a court of inquiry, to 
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examine the facts of offences, propose minor 
punishments they thought proportioned to 
the offense, and make a report to the profes- 
sors, who commuted the offense. While this 
lan lasted but a year, it had its effect in 
fringing about the recognition of the stu- 
dent as a responsible individual, and of 
modifying the iniquitous system of espion- 
age. Other institutions were influenced by 
the experiment and the honor system is one 
of the permanent results. During the first 
two-thirds of the past century, most of the 
— at student co-operation were made 
in colleges and universities with doubtful 
degrees of success. The court established 
by the students of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., about 1840, was not serious and was, 
therefore, ineffectual. Its trials, however, 
were the occasion of much wit and elo- 
uence. A more serious tribunal existed 
or a short time at Amherst. Laws supple- 
menting the statutes of the college were 
authorized as the good of the institution 
demanded. A House of Students and a 
Court of Justice were organized. The deci- 
sions of the judge were so just and the con- 
duct of the officers so commendable, that the 
faculty and students alike were pleased with 
the innovation. Yale and Union College, 
of New York, had similar organizations for 
the suppression of rowdyism and general 
indecorum. * 

These experiments did not establish the 
efficiency of student organization for good 

overnment. Neither faculty nor student 

dy was prepared for this innovation into 
school effairs. Parents, as well as school 
officials in general, could not comprehend 
any form of government for schools except 
the 77 loco parentis plan, which seemed the 
most rational for youths who had just left 
the parental roof. The faculties could not 
put implicit trust in their students. The 
Students knew that sympathy with the 
movement was wanting on the part of the 
faculty, and one after another the schemes 
were abandoned. 

Later attempts date from 1868, when a 
very comprehensive scheme was inaugurated 
in the University of Illinois. The plan of 
government was based on-the Constitution 
of the United States. The legislative branch 
comprised the whole student body; the ex- 
ecutive department was complete with its 
various officials. There were judges and 
courts; laws for preserving order, for regu- 
lating gambling, drinking, destruction of 
property, etc. Fines ranged from a few 
cents to several dollars. Officers were chosen 
from the students whose scholarship, wis- 
dom and power of self-control were conspic- 
uous. Seriousness attended all the deliber- 


ations and good order was established and 
maintained with little difficulty. Unsym- 
pathetic students were in the minority and 
their influence had no appreciable effect on 
the success of the new movement. Defects, 
however, soon became apparent; new gov- 
erning boards, resulting from elections, 
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brought in new policies and consequently 
changes in discipline. Student officials 
over-estimated their importance and became 
intoxicated with governmental powers. 
Eventually, government became irksome. 
There became a laxity in the enforcement 
of laws. The Attorney-General of Illinois 
decided that student officials had no right 
to assess taxes and collect fines. Finally, 
in 1883, seventy-eight per cent. of the stu- 
dents voted to discontinue the plan. 

In 1873, a council of students in the Uni- 
versity of Maine was chosen to act as an 
intermediary body between faculty and stu- 
dents. The historian of the council states 
that better relations have been established 
between faculty and students, discipline has 
become more effective and misdemeanors 
have in large part been prevented. At- 
tempts at Student Government in Univer- 
sity of South Carolina and of Indiana were 
marked with success for a few years only. 
Amherst established a College Senate in 
1883. It gave evidence of great success in 
controlling matters of discipline. A new 
college administration was effected in 1894, 
which was not in sympathy with the sys- 
tem, and a letter from the president states 
‘““The College Senate ceased to exist in 
1895.”’ 

There are in general at least five distinct 
self-governing plans discernible in colleges 
and universities, (1) student courts for those 
cheating in examinations, (2) advisory com- 
mittees to the faculty, (3) committees hav- 
ing more or less discipliuary power, (4) 
committees for the maintenance of order in 
dormitories, (5) student associations having 
nothing to do with discipline. 

Letters were received from various insti- 
tutions relative to the success of student 
government in examinations and other 
phases of work. The attempts have been 
successful in those cases in which student 
committees have been zealous in carrying 
out the details of the plan fearlessly and 
with wisdom and tact, and when cordial 
support is given by the faculty and deci- 
sions and penalties are sustained by it; and 
when it is insisted that the best and most 
reliable students only are elected to places 
in the senates. It has by no means solved 
the problem of successful college govern- 
ment, neither has it reformed student bodies 
to the extent that their government is not a 
source of anxiety. Many of the best insti- 
tutions are without the plan. It is not 
essential to American colleges and universi- 
ties, but rather incidental. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
newer fields where experiments in pupil co- 
operation in government are being made, 
viz., the secondary schools. Being desirous 
of learning the details of this plan of govern- 
ment, how general its adoption has been, 
and with what degree of success it has been 
operated, the writer sent inquiry blanks to 
the principals and superintendents of one 
hundred schools, requesting information 
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concerning the form of government used by 
each. Many schools were addressed be- 
cause it was known that the codperative 
plan had been adopted by them; many 
others, known to rank among the best 
schools, in order to learn their method of 
discipline and government. Two blanks 
were sent to each principal: blank number 
one to be filled by those using the coépera- 
tive plan; blank number two, by those 
using the so-called monarchical plan. 
Blank number one contained the following: 

1. What constitutes your governing body ? 

2. How is the body chosen, and when? 

3. To what extent do changes in the body 
change the plan of discipline? 

4. What representation is there from (a) 
teachers, (4) each class, (c) board of school 
control ? 

5. By whom are the rules of the govern- 
ing body formulated ? 

6. Are they formally adopted by (a) the 
school, (4) board of school control ? 

7. If a majority vote for non-acceptance, 
do they heartily acquiesce? 

8. Is your plan of government that of the 
Federal Constitution with three depart- 
ments? 

g. What offences are brought before the 
governing body ? 

10. Is dishonesty in recitations and ex- 
aminations lessened ? 

11. Who report violations of rules? 

12. To what extent can the governing 
body punish offences ? 

13. With what form of disorder does your 
governing body have most difficulty ? 

14. How long have you had this system ? 

15. Do you suppose it will continue? 

16. Have high schools in your vicinity 
generally adopted the plan ? 

Replies were received from seventy-two of 
those addressed. Eleven reported the adop- 
tion and successful use of the co-operative 
system. Four, the discontinuance of it soon 
after its adoption. One, the inauguration 
-of it at the time of inquiry. Fifty-six re- 

orted no attempt at the introduction of it. 
he schools now using it are: 

John Crerar Grammar School, Chicago, 
Ill., J. T. Ray, Principal. 

Hyde Park School, Chicago, Ill., C. W. 
French, Principal. 

Warren High School, Warren, Pa., W. L. 
McGowan, Superintendent. 

Plainfield High School, Plainfield, N. J., 
’ I. W. Travell, Principal. 

Franklin Grammar School, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Charles E. White, Principal. 

Montclair High School, Montclair, N. J., 
Randall Spaulding, Principal. 

Glendale High School, Glendale, O., E. K. 
Foster, Superintendent. 

William T. Carter, Junior Republic, Red- 
ington, Pa., James S. Heberling, Principal. 

Madison Avenue School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Miss Lucy Bettes, Principal. 

Welles School, Boston, Mass., Orlendo 
Dimmick, Principal. 
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Linden Street School, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Charles E. Bennett, Principal. 

Some of the schools which adopted it and 
discontinued its use are: 

Hampden-Sydney School, 
Tenn., E. B. Stover, Principal. 

Washington Schools, Washington, Ind., 
W. F. Axtell, Superintendent. 

Princeton Schools, Princeton, Ind.,Charles 
N. Peak, Superintendent. 

Girls’ High School, Reading, Pa., M. H. 
Mayer, Principal. 

The Citizen and Tribune form is used in 
several schools, notably in the John Crerar 
Grammar School, of Chicago. The follow- 
ing constitution explains the plan: 

Morro.—A government of the pupils, by 
the pupils, for the pupils. 


Knoxville, 


PREAMBLE. 


The object of this organization is to train 
the students of this school in personal self- 
control and in exercising a good influence 
over others; to train the students in exer- 
cising judgment in selecting public officers 
and assisting them in the enforcement of 
proper conduct, and, finally, to familiarize 
all with the duties of citizenship, that we 
may become intelligent citizens of the Re- 
public in which we live. 


ARTICLE I.— Senators. 


Section 1. There should be chosen, by 
ballot, a legislative or governing body to be 
known as the School Senate—which shall 
have the power, subject to the approval of 
the principal, of making all rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the school, 
and of removing from office any official for 
eee. misconduct, or neglect of 

uty. 

Section 2. The membership of the Senate 
shall consist of two senators chosen from 
the faculty and of a student senator elected 
from each room in the school. They shall 
be elected by notice from the principal dur- 
ing the second week of the school year, and 
the first week of the second half of the school 
year and shall hold office for one-half of the 
school year. The Senate shall meet at the 
call of the principal or upon the call of the 
president of the Senate, approved by the 
principal. 

Section 3. The presiding officer of the 
senate and the chief executive officer of the 
school shall be the president of the senate 
who shall be elected at the same time as 
the senators by ballot of all the students in 
the school. 

He shall appoint all committees of the 
senate and be ex-officio a member of each; 
he shall see that all rules and regulations 
are enforced by proper officers and shall 
generally perform such executive duties as 
may be ordered by the senate, or the princi- 
pal of the school. 

Section 4. The senate shall have power to 
create such offices, and prescribe duties and 
how officers shall be chosen, as seems best 
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for the general government of the school, in 
addition to those provided for herein. 


ARTICLE II.— 7ribunes. 


Section 1. There shall be elected a girl 
and a boy tribune in each room of the 
school. They shall hold office for two 
months and until their successors are 
elected and installed, unless removed by 
order of the teacher of the room or the prin- 
cipal of the school. 

Section 2. The tribunes may organize by 
electing one of their number chief tribune. 
They may consult together as to the best 
methods of enforcing the rules of the senate 
or suggestions of the principal or teachers; 
they may, by majority vote, make recom- 
mendations to the senate as to regulations 
they believe would be wise to have adopted 
by that body. 

The tribunes may at their discretion ap- 
point marshals to assist in the general 
movements of the students about the build- 
ing. These marshals shall be under the 
control of the tribunes, and report any mis- 
conduct to the tribune of the room who wili 
take all further action in the case. 

Section 3. (a) The tribunes shall be the 
official spokesmen of the room. To them 
all complaints or reports of misconduct 
shall be made by the students, and from 
them the teacher shall first seek any infor- 
mation pertaining to order and. discipline. 

(6) The tribune shall receive all com- 


plaints, and investigate, caution, advise, 
and warn students as to their conduct, 
settling the disputes and protecting the 
rights of the individual and of the school 
against wrong-doers, if possible. 

(c) The tribune shall report misconduct to 
the teacher only after a student has been 


warned. The teacher shall deprive the 
offender of privileges abused until he goes 
to the tribune and makes proper pledges of 
future right conduct, when the tribune will 
ask to have the offender restored to privi- 
leges. 

ARTICLE III.— Citizens. 

Section 1. Before the election of senators, 
tribunes, or other officers there shall be 
elected by the students of -the room or ap- 
pointed by the teacher, or part elected and 
part appointed as the teacher may decide, 
citizens in each room, to the number of one- 
half of those in attendance, or all, if the 
student body so decides. 

Section 2. Citizens shall be appointed or 
elected from those who excel in personal 
good conduct and particularly in assisting 
in the general good government of the 
school. 

Section 3. All persons elected to any office 
or appointed to serve on any committee, 
created by the senate, tribunes, or teachers, 
shall first be citizens of the school and upon 
removal from citizenship as hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall no longer be eligible to hold 
any office in the school. 

Section 4. Citizens of the school must 
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continuously exercise personal self-control 
and are expected to take the same active 
interest as the teacher in securing good 
order and right conduct among their fellow 
pupils about the school. Upon failure to do 
these things, and after being cautioned by 
the tribune and teacher, they shall be re- 
moved from citizenship by the teacher or 
principal. They may at any time have the 
citizenship restored’ at the discretion of the 
teacher. Citizenship shall continue for the 
school year unless removed as provided. 

Section 5. Citizens shall be accorded all 
special privileges possible about the school, 
the same as teachers, and it is hereby made 
the duty of the Senate to specify what these 
privileges may be and to distinguish care- 
fully between a common right of every stu- 
dent and these special privileges accorded 
to citizens. 


ARTICLE I1V.—Miscellaneous. 


Section 1. Since the principal of the school 
is by law responsible for the work of the 
school and the care of the property, it is 
hereby expressly provided that he shall 
have absolute veto power over all acts of the 
student body; that he may, at his discre- 
tion, direct the enforcement of any regula- 
tion without formal action of the Senate. 
The principal shall be, ex-officio, a member 
of the Senate and of all committees. 

Section 2. The officers of the school shall, 
while attending to the duties about the 
school, wear a Talige or pin to show their 
authority. 

Section 3. Citizens expecting to take ad- 
vantage of the special privileges granted 
them shall wear a ‘‘ Citizen’’ badge or pin, 
that their rights to these privileges shall 
not be questioned. 

Section 4. Formal pledges shall be taken 
by officers, senators, tribunes and citizens 
when assuming their duties, and the badge 
of office shall be presented to them by the 
principal or teacher. 

Section 5. These fundamental rules may 
be amended by the principal at any time, or 
by the student body when passed by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate and approved by 
the principal. 

The following summary is made of the 
replies to the inquiries in blank number 
one: The governing bodies vary as the plans 
vary: The John Crerar School, Wells School, 
Plainfield High School, Warren High School, 
Franklin School and Madison Avenue School 
have Senates. The William T. Carter Junior 
Republic has a town meeting. Hyde Park 
High School and Linden Street School have 
city councils. Montclair has a joint com- 
mittee of seniors and juniors. 

The governing bodies are elected by 
pupils and elections occur monthly, semi- 
annually or yearly. 

Changes in the governing bodies appar- 
ently modify the plan of discipline little or 
not at all. New governing bodies occasion- 
ally inaugurate new rules. There are few 
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governing boards in which teachers are not 
represented, ¢. g., Montclair and Warren. 
In the first named, the principal has the 
power of veto. In the second, teachers as 
well as students may report misdemeanors. 

In all cases, the rules of the —— 
bodies are formulated by the — by an 
with the advice and consent of principals 
and teachers. 

There seems to be no particular trouble 
with the minority of students who are not 
in sympathy with the plan. If they are not 
willing to submit to the discipline of the 
school, they are required to withdraw 
from it. 

The offenses brought before the governing 
bodies are the ones formerly brought before 
faculties. 

The students’ courts, senates, committees 
and councils treat with offenders according 
to the nature of the offense. At Hyde Park, 
all violations of students’ rules come before 
the judiciary and the court punishes offend- 
ers, subject to the approval of the principal. 
The constitution of Warren High School 
oo the Senate power to punish all mis- 

emeanors to the extent of lowering a pupil’s 
grade. Greater punishments are adminis- 
tered by the facuity. 

While the plan of government is not new, 
yet it is passing through the experimental 
stage in most schools where it is in opera- 
tion. It has been used in Warren thirteen 


years ; Hyde Park, eight; Montclair, five; 


Plainfield, five; Wells School, Boston, four; 
Franklin School, N. Y., three; Madison 
Avenue School, three; Linden Street School, 
Pittsfield, Mass., three; Glendale, Ohio, two. 

There is no want of enthusiasm on the 
ges of principals and superintendents who 

ave adopted the co-operative plan. Most 
those in whose schools it has not been suc- 
cessfully carried on do not condemn the 
oe they uphold the idea as right, they 

elieve that pupils better understand their 
duties as responsible citizens, that they are 
benefitted by the responsibilities placed 
upon them, and they emphasize the fact 
that its success depends upon the sympathy, 
tact, self-control and strength of the teacher 
under whom it is operated, and that it is 
sure to fail under those who are not strong 
in discipline, and who are not solicitous of 
the details of the plan. 

The plan is not so much for the benefit of 
the teacher as for that of the pupil. It con- 
templates teaching him moral and physical 
self-control, his rights and duties as a re- 
sponsible individual, and instilling into 
him those principles of civic life which will 
enable him to take his place in the state or 
municipality and become an intelligent citi- 
zen thereof. In order to accomplish this, 
the strongest type of manhood must be at 
the head of the school. More details are to 
be looked after than by the monarchical 
plan. Students elected to itions of re- 
sponsibility must be advised, counseled, 
supervised, and helped. The best pupils 
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must be educated to perform for the general 
good, a service which is sometimes irksome. 

uch supervision demands much of a teach- 
er’s time and energy, and one who is not the 
strongest type of disciplinarian, had better 
not add to his difficulties by attempting 
such a plan. 

The following deductions are made from 
the testimony of those that have used the 
device. It is not an innovation. It has 
been proved that it can be made effective 
under certain conditions. There must be no 
shifting of responsibility from the teacher 
to the pupil, only a shifting of methods of 
teaching conduct. Tireless vigilance must 
be exercised over every student upon whom 
the mantle of office has fallen. There must 
be as much care in teaching government as 
in teaching history or mathematics. The 
plan of government must be limited to the 
capacity of the students. Students must 
understand the spirit of the device. They 
must be in sympathy with it, and must be 
willing to perform all the offices demanded 
by it fearlessly and tactfully, and what is 
said of the pupil applies with greater force 
to the teacher who tries the plan. He must 
have strength of character. Hecannot lead 
effectively if he is not all that he tries to 
teach in the way of citizenship. After hav- 
ing learned it himself, he must teach pupils 
their duties to our three national and sacred 
institutions, the home, the church, and the 
state. 

Blank number two contained the follow- 
pe inquiries concerning the monarchical 
plan : 

1. Have you printed rules for discipline? 

2. Do you require permission for (a) talk- 
ing to near-by neighbor, (4) leaving one’s 
seat, (c) leaving the room, (@) going to ref- 
erence library, (e) talking while going to 
and from classes ? 

3. Who suspends pupils? 

4. Do teachers make rules for their own 
class rooms ? 

5. What class of offences is taken to the 
principal ? 

6. Do your teachers detain pupils for 
lessons? 

7. Do you think school authorities ought 
to have control of pupils going to and from 
school ? 

8. What organizations in your school are 
governed by students themselves ? 

g. Is each organization under the super- 
vision of a teacher ? 

10, Where do you stand in regard to 
student government, (a) opposed, (4) in 
favor, (c) indifferent ? 

11. How do you avoid dishonesty in ex- 
aminations and recitations? 

Replies were received from fifty principals 
and superintendents of schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, some neighboring states and some 
New England states, in which the so-called 
monarchical plan is used. 

Eighty-eight per cent. of these stated that 
no printed rules are used. Those used by 
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the remaining twelve per cent. are of a gen- 
eral character concerning privileges and 
limitations about the school rather than 
specific rules of conduct. 

The code of rules by which high schools are 
governed, like the rules of polite society, are 
unwritten, but should, nevertheless, be well 
understood. To the new pupil, everything is 
strange; he has no cloud to guide him by day, 
no pillar of fire by night. The customs of the 
schoo] and the unwritten rules of behavior 
should be explained to him. Instruction in 
practical high school ethics should be given at 
intervals during the year, and especially at the 
beginning of the year when so many pupils are 
new. ; 

Fifty-eight per cent. of the schools require 
permission for talking to a near-by neighbor; 
eighty-two per cent. for leaving the seat to talk; 
seventy-two per cent. for leaving the room, and 
forty per cent. for going to the reference library. 

It will be observed that the majority of high 
school principals think it expedient to control 
talking during school hours, by requiring per- 
mission for it. Indiscriminate talking is a form 
of disorder and should not be tolerated. It dis- 
turbs near-by pupils; it generally annoys the 
teacher; it distracts attention, and it is ruinous 
to intensive study. The majority of pupils are 
unable to judge of times when talking is neces- 
sary. This is a prerogative of the teacher, and 
if exercised judiciously by him, he will find it 
necessary to grant but few permissions. 

In nearly three-fourths of the schools, per- 
mission is required to leave the room. The 
functions of the human body can be controlled 
to a considerable extent, and with some effort 
on the part of the teacher, much of the annoy- 
ance of leaving and entering the room by the 
pupils who have formed the habit, can be 
avoided. Methods of keeping a record of these 
pupils vary. In some schools, pupils are re- 
quired to register their names, with the times of 
leaving and entering, in a registry on the teach- 
er’s desk. In some acard is pinned on the door, 
to indicate the withdrawal of a pupil. In some 
instances, permission is given direct by the 
teacher. Whatever method is used should re- 
cord who has left the room and the times of 
going and returning. 

During changes of classes, deportment is 
largely influenced by the arrangement of doors, 
halls, stairs, etc. If there are defects in archi- 
tecture which cannot be remedied, teachers 
should be especially careful to reduce disorder 
among pupils to a minimum. 

Ninety-eight per cent. of the schools reported 
that assistants make their own regulations for 
class-room discipline. In order to procure some 
degree of uniformity, the principal generally 
confers with the teacher concerning the regula- 
tions. The personality of the teacher being 
such a strong factor in discipline, is generally 
allowed to assert itself. 

Concerning detention for unprepared lessons, 
seventy-eight per cent. stated that their teachers 
do some of this but many deplore the fact. One 
principal stated, ‘* Pupils are detained for les- 
sops when there is evident shirking.’’ I ap- 
prove of this answer. In such cases, the pupil 
Should be detained and be obliged to prepare 
his‘work and_recite it at a time suitable to the 
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teacher. Pupils should not be allowed to fail 
day after day until their place in school is lost. 
I have known of several instances in which 
pupils were compelled to prepare work and 
recite it and were in this way kept in school 
and with their class. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘Do you think 
school authorities ought to have control of 
pupils going to and from school?’’ seventy-one 
per cent. answered affirmatively. Many do not 
want to be held responsible, but when a pupil 
is known to be boisterous, immoral or abusive, 
and when officers of the law do not correct the 
misdemeanor, it should be within the jurisdic- 
tion of the school authorities to punish such 
pupils, inasmuch as their conduct has a degrad- 
ing effect upon the good name and discipline of 
the school and is dangerous to the safety of 
fellow pupils. 

Student organizations, such as literary socie- 
ties, debating clubs and athletic associations, 
are generally under the supervision of the fac- 
ulty. Seventy per cent. of the schools replying 
stated that such organizations are supervised by 
teachers. Objectionable actions of organiza- 
tions are prevented, and if each is controlled by 
the faculty, it may bring a benefit to the school. 

There is apparently a growing interest in 
‘*Student Co-operation in High School Govern- 
ment.’’ While but seventeen per cent. of the 
seventy-two replies received stated that co- 
operation is in successful operation, many prin- 
cipals favor it and realize that there is some 
advantage in it to the pupil. Of the seventy- 
seven per cent. of the schools, where it has not 
been tried, thirty-eight per cent. of the princi- 
pals favor it, thirty-five per cent. are opposed, 
and twenty-seven per cent. are indifferent to it. 

The following is a summary of the answers to 
‘‘What class of offenses is taken to the princi- 
pal?’’ Serious neglect of work, offenses against 
the school, impudence, profanity, insubordina- 
tion, malicious mischief and willful destruction 
of property. The teacher becomes a stronger 
disciplinarian if he can manage his own cases 
of discipline rather than send them to the prin- 
cipal. The principal should be an adviser rather 
than a ‘lord high executioner.”’ 

Authority to suspend is generally vested in 
the weet who suspends until action is taken 
by the board of education. In the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, a Committee of Disci- 
pline from the faculty has the power. A given 
number of demerits suspends a pupil from the 
Central High School of Pittsburg; in a few 
schools individual teachers have the right; in 
others, principals of buildings; and in still 
others, principal and superintendent act jointly. 

There are many conditions to be considered 
before a pupil should be suspended, and suspen- 
sion should be a final resort. Very many prin- 
cipals suggested that this form of punishment 
is resorted to very rarely; and, in a few cases, 
never. It is a good disciplinarian who can 
have a suitable punishment for each offense of 
which young Americais capable. Theschedule 
of punishments is very limited, but should we 
not avoid placing such a stigma upon a pupil’s 
life, sending him from the wholesome atmos- 
phere of the school into the vicious atmosphere 
which he is almost sure to find outside? 

Let us deliberate, consult with parents, and 
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consider the pupil’s welfare before resorting to 
suspension. 

In eighty-seven per cent. of the schools, 
vigilance is exercised by a teacher during ex- 
aminations, as a means for preventing dis- 
honesty. Ten per cent. of them place pupils 
on their honor, and in one school, a written 
statement is required from each pupil stating 
whether or not his paper has been fairly writ- 
ten. One principal wrote that he had no 
trouble whatever with any form of dishonesty. 

It is observed that in the great majority of 
the high schools, the temptation to cheat in 
examinations is removed by the presence of a 
teacher who is supposed to exercise unobtrusive 
watchfulness. As it is unecessary for a com- 
monwealth to maintain officers of the law to 
protect the honorable citizens as well as to 
punish criminals, so in a school where the 
morality is but an index of the moral status of 
the community, it is necessary to protect the 
honest as well as to punish the dishonest pupils, 
The importance placed upon examinations, the 
consequence of a failure, and the tension of the 
immature mind, during the process, will put 
the strongest mind and one of the best inten- 
tions to the test, and as the most noble animal 
will balk when the load is too heavy to draw, 
so the mind of the pupil of the best intentions 
has been known to yield to temptation under 
the strain, when no effort is made to remove it. 
There are scores of other ways to teach self- 
reliance, strength of character, and honesty, 
where the risk of yielding to the inevitable is 
not so great. Honest pupils rarely object to 
the vigilance of a teacher during an examina- 
tion. It is generally the questionable ones who 
consider it a discount upon their honor to be 
watched, and in most schools, these are greatly 
in the minority. 

Government of the high school is essential, 
not incidental. The plan which will procure 
good order, respect for authority, willing 
obedience, and a good spirit between students 
and teachers is the best plan. The primary 
object of the school is to develop brain power. 
Biography has shown that literature, history, 
mathematics, and science will give such power. 
Let us not subordinate them to those things 
which appear to train the pupil directly for 
citizenship. Good citizenship and character 
will follow if the training in the branches of 
study is right. Let teachers use wisdom and 
tact in government, let them study the pupils 
themselves, let them be thoroughly prepared to 
present their subjects forcibly and interestingly, 
let them set a standard of character and good 
citizenship and the problem of school govern- 
ment becomes one of easy solution. 


The question of government in the 
High School was further discussed in the 
following paper by Principal J. Donald 
Geist, of Hazleton: 


During the last few years we have heard 
much of self-government or co-operative gov- 
ernment—a tfaining that prepares the pupil to 
be a self-governing being. 

The essential element in school discipline is 
training, and this training should have a very 
definite end in view—viz.: the power of self- 
government in conduct. 
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What is this power of self-government in 
conduct? I should answer this by saying that 
character is the source of all conduct, may it be 
good or bad. Character is the spring, conduct 
the bubbling stream. Hence, true discipline as 
to conduct, must be character training—instill- 
ing into the heart of the pupil such feeling and 
action as will easily and pleasantly produce a 
right conduct. It is not merely the external 
control and ruling of the pupil’s conduct, but 
the vitalizing of its inner source and principle. 
We must remember that every act of the soul 
leaves an increased power to act, and a tendency 
to act again in the same manner. 

Power and tendency are the abiding results 
of all psychical activity, and therefore every 
power of the soul is developed by its appro- 
priate activity. This not only refers to the 
training of the intellectual powers, but also to 
the training of the sensibility and the will, and 
above all to the training of the moral powers 
or moral actions—an action that has reference 
to duty or obligation—the executive energy of 
the soul itself and the Will that gives binding 
force to the obligation. We all know and be- 
lieve that the sense of duty and a free act of the 
will give moral qualities to human conduct. 
That the will acts in view of motives, but it 
must be free to determine what its acts shall be. 

Motives impel the Will, but they do not com- 
pel it; and this is true in all moral actions. 
Obedience to authority by a free voluntary act, 
prompted by a sense of duty and obligation is 
of a high moral quality, but when obedience 
results from fear of punishment, reprimand or 
exposure, its results as to discipline and train- 
ing are very meager. This plan of co-operative 
government from the standpoint of a pupil 
shows, in almost every instance, that obedience 
and better conduct is obtained through fear of 
being reprimanded, punished and exposed by 
the classmate. The power of this form of gov- 
ernment or fear of being censured by the class- 
mates may keep the pupil from wrong-doing. 
but will it win him to right-doing ? 

If the pupils obey through fear, what advan- 
tages has this system over the so-called mon- 
archical system? The ever-present rod and rule 
reminded the pupil of the teacher’s authority, 
here the ever-present tribunes and perchance 
the marshals remind the pupil of their authority. 

What is the difference as to the results? If 
this system secures obedience through fear, then 
from an educational and pedagogical view it 
should not be adopted. I believe in self-gov- 
ernment, but I am not fully persuaded whether 
the school ought to be organized as to a self or 
co-operative form of goverment. In our school 
we have self-government. Thus far, during the 
whole year, our A Senior class occupies a side 
room for a study period, no teacher being near, 
and these are governing themselves just as well 
as by any system of co-operative government. 

There are only about Io per cent., and at the 
most not more than 15 per cent., who violate 
any rules of great importance. Why inflict the 
torture of governing these upon the other go or 
85 per cent.? The trouble is we are not sympa- 
thetic enough. We fear to place the required 
confidence in our pupils we ought to. 

By way of looking at the question from the 
other side, we asked the pupils a number of 
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questions and tabulated the replies. The result 
may be of interest, and I will give it briefly. 
The questions and the character of the answers 
were as follows: 

1. Why are you in favor or opposed to the 
Pupils’ Co-operative Government? 135 gave 
reasons in favor of it; 28 gave reasons for being 
opposed, and two were indifferent. 

1. Will this new form aid the pupils to excel 
in personal good conduct? 137 said Yes; 34 
claimed it would not. 

3. Do you think this system will create ill- 
feeling between tine tribunes and the pupils 
who have been reported for misconduct? 106 
gave reasons why it should, and 69 thought it 
would not. ‘ 

4. Issuch a disposition justified? 134 claimed 
it was not; 41 that it was. 

5. Do you think the conduct in examinations 
should be ruled by the governing body or the 
teachers? 84 said the governing body; 76 the 
teachers; 15 the teachers and pupils. 

6. Will dishonesty in examinations be less- 
ened? 120 said it would; 55 that it would be 
increased. 

7. To what extent should the pupils’ govern- 
ing body punish offenses, if at all?’ 96 said 
teachers alone should punish; 73 governing 
body should punish slight offenses; 6 lose citi- 
zenship. 

8. By whom should the rules be formulated? 
94 said by governing body; 44 governing body 
and teachers; 37 teachers. 

9. Will you be willing to kindly advise and 
warn wroug-doers; if they do not heed, report 
to the tribunes? 111 were willing; 64 were not. 


10. Do you believe that a manly and womanly 


exposure of wrong-doing is the true basis of 
good government and true citizenship? 89 said 
Yes; 86 No. 

11. Have you not a perfect right to demand 
better conduct from the disorderly? 135 affirm- 
atively, 40 negatively. 

12. Do not the pupils who refuse to give aid 
in examinations and recitations show a true 
character of manhood and woma:hood rather 
than a mean, selfish disposition? 113 believed 
they do; 64 not. 

13. What should be the basis of promotion ? 
1o2 said deporiment, diligence and record; 73 
record and general work of the term. 

14. What reasons can you give in favor of one 
session in the high school? What reasons 
against it? 172 were im favor. These all 
claimed it would give them more time for study 
and recreation. Better health, and saving of 
sight by not studying at night. Three were 
opposed, giving their reason the disposition to- 
wards loafing on the streets, etc. 

15. Do you agree with these statements: The 
more responsibility placed: upon the pupils, the 
better their conduct. The greater the confi- 
dence in the pupils, the better their self-con- 
trol? 169 said Yes; 7 No. 

This system, however, I think is contrary to 
our State laws, which do not permit the princi- 
pal or teacher to place the jurisdiction of the 
school, as far as discipline and ruling is con- 
cerned, in the hands of the pupils. We, as 
principals, according to law, have not even the 
right of allowing the pupils the power of sug- 
gesting the punishment for any offence com- 
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mitted, Frankness. honesty, truthfulness, sin- 
cerity, simplicity, devotion and love are the 
spring from which character comes. The 
teacher of such a personality, and blessed is 
the school which possesses such, needs no co- 
operative government to make true citizens out 
of the pupils. 

The most important question of high school 
government, I think, is promotion. I am more 
and more convinced that the effort rather than 
subject-metter ought to be considered. The 
pupil who has faithfully and conscientiously 
applied himself to his work has probably ob- 
tained all that is possible forhim. For such an 
one the work should be marked satisfactory no 
matter how many questions at an examination 
he may fail to answer. The primary impor- 
tance after all is the increment of power gained, 
and the increment of knowledge is only of 
secondary importance. 

The most vital point is what has the pupil 
gained in his work, considering it from a stand- 
point of his own possibilities, not from the 
standpoint of the possibilities of some more 
favored pupil with whom we compare him. If 
he lived up to his greatest possibilities, he 
should be credited with a hundred per cent. re- 
gardless of the fact that some other pupil of 
better home advantages may have more facts to 
show as a result of his work or studies. The 
effort directed, the maturity reached and the 
training derived are the ‘‘ desiderata,’”’ and if 
this purpose is kept in mind or view, any ques- 
tion about the increment of knowledge will 
take care of itself. 

Examinations have their places, but they are 
not always a true criterion or a true test of pro- 
motion. Failure in acquisition or in promotion 
does not necessarily involve failure in a suc- 
ceeding grade, and thus in this case, to hold 
them back in their course would be an injustice 
and inexcusable. I know of a young man who 
for some reason or other was not promoted 
from the B Grammar grade to the high school. 
He was scheduled to remain another year in 
the Grammar grade. By permission, he was 
given a trial and promoted to the high school. 
Now he is one of the first in rank of his class. 
I heartily believe that promotion should be 
made, not by marking the subjects primarily, 
but the effort. Very many in our schools are 
working hard and faithfully; placing from two 
to four hours upon their work at home, and 
at the end of the term fall short by few points, 
and thus are compelled to go over the same 
work the next year. This manner of promotion 
I regard as an injustice. 


Supt. Berkey: The first paper expressed 
my sentiments. I would have as many 
ladies as men in the High School faculty. 
We have 27 male teachers, and the pupils 
have all been under charge of men before 
they reach the high school. The terms 
used are Objectionable in that the one 
plan is not self-government, nor is the 
other monarchical. I do not encourage 
the demerit system; it makes too much 
book-keeping, and it is better to settle 
things at the time when possible. What 
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has been called the monarchical form is 
perhaps the best and simplest ; of course 
despotic government is out of place any- 
where—the basis must be respect, love, 
sympathy. There is really not much dif- 
ference at bottom ; both systems rest on 
codperation. Where there is forceful 
teaching there will be no disorder, and 
discipline will take care of itself. Rightly 
taught the lesson will cover the ground, 
and there will be little outside work. The 
inspiration must come from the teacher. 
So also the method of government must 
be left to the individual teacher. Sus- 
pension of pupils must not be carried tc 
the point of dismissal hastily. 

The discussion was to have been con- 
tinued by Supt. Henry Pease, of Titus- 
ville, but he declined to speak on the 
ground of the lateness of the hour and 
the necessity of early adjournment. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported 
through Supt. Pease, as follows, and the 
report was on motion adopted as read: 


Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the 
Board of School Controllers of Harrisburg for 
the use of the High School building for the 
meetings of this Convention, to the High School 
for music furnished, and to all those persons 
who, though not active members of the Associa- 
tion, have contributed to the success of the 
session. 

Resolved, That we approve the bill for the 
payment of the necessary expenses of directors 
while attending the annua! county convention 
of directors, and we trust that the same may be- 
come a law at this session of the Legislature. 

Resolved, That we endorse the movement to 
fix a minimum salary for teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania, and hereby urge the members of the 
House and Senate to give their hearty support 
to the bill now pending before the Legislature. 

Resolved, That we favor an appropriation of 
five thousand dollars in aid of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Association and of Summer Assem- 
blies for teachers; said amount to be disbursed 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and we urge the members of the Legislature to 
give their support to this measure. 

Resolved, That we favor the passage of a bill 
appropriating two hundred thousand dollars for 
township high schools for the next two years 
in order that pupils in rural districts may enjoy 
high school advantages equal to those within 
reach of the boys and girls in our cities and 
boroughs. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS’ ROUND TABLE. 


Supt. John A. Gibson, of Butler (city), 
called attention to a session of the Round 
Table of Superintendents of Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio to be held 
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at that place on March 13-14. He in- 
vited all interested to attend, whether 
from the western part of the State or 
elsewhere. 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 


Treasurer Kendall reported the follow- 
ing, which was approved: 


Received Balance from former Treasurer. $10.50 


Received Dues of thissession..... 54.00 

rr 1, 908-50 
Expended for this session, as per bills . 36.33 
Balanceon hand ........... $28.17 


After calling attention to the conven- 
tion of Directors’ Department which as- 
sembles to-morrow, and especially to to- 
morrow evening’s session, when Drs. 
Brumbaugh and Hamilton will address 
the body, President Kinsley declared the 
Department adjourned. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following is the list of members, 
as furnished by the Treasurer: 


City and Borough Superintendents— Alle- 
gheny, John Morrow; Altoona, D. S. Keith; 
Bethlehem. Fred. W. Robbins; Braddock, 
George H. Lamb; Bradford, E. E. Miller; 
Butler, John A. Gibson; Chambersburg, Samuel 
Gelwix; Cheltenham (Montgomery Co.), Chas. 
A. Wagner; Chester, A. Duncan Yocum; Con- 
shohocken, J. Horace Landis; Danville, Urie 
L. Gordy; Dunmore, Chas. F. Hoban; Erie, H. 
C. Missimer; Franklin, N. P. Kinsley; Harris- 
burg, Lemuel O. Foose; Hazleton, David A. 
Harman; Homestead, John C. Kendall; Hunt- 
ingdon, E. R. Barclay; Johnstown, J. M. Berkey; 
Lancaster, R. K. Buehrle; Lebanon, R. T. 
Adams; Lower Merion Twp. (Montgomery Co.), 
J. I. Robb; McKeesport, J. B. Richey; Mahanoy 
City, William N. Ehrhart; Meadville, Ulysses 
G. Smith; Middletown, H. J..Wickey; Milton, 
A. Reist Rutt; New Brighton, ‘J. W F. Wilkin- 
son; New Castle, J. W. Canon; Newport town- 
ship (Luzerne Co.), H. U. Nyhart; Norristown, 
Joseph K. Gotwals; Oil City, C. A. Babcock; 
Phoenixville, Harry F. Leister; Pittsburgh, 
Samuel Andrews; Pottstown, William W. 
Rupert; Pottsville, B. F. Patterson; Reading, 
Chas. S. Foos; Shamokin, Joseph Howerth; 
Sharon, S. H. Hadley; Steelton, L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes; Titusville, Henry Pease; West Chester, 
Addison Jones; Wilkes-Barre, James M. Cough- 
lin; Wilkinsburg, J. L. Allison; Williamsport, 
Charles Lose; York, Atreus Wanner. 

Principals—H. H. Spayd, Minersville; Mr. R. 
Hunsicker, Downingtown; J. Donald Geist, 
Hazleton; Walter L. Philips, West Chester; C. 
S. Davis, Steelton; C. G. Canon, South Sharon; 
W. F. Kennedy, Lewistown; T. D. Senser, Pitts- 
burg; J. P. Stevens, 19th Ward, Pittsburg. 

County Superintendent—Samuel Hamilton, 
Ph. D., Allegheny county. 

Reporter for Journal—J. D. Pyott, Lancaster. 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: V. 





THE BEST AND MOST ENDURING WORK 
THAT IS DONE IN ANY SCHOOL. 





HE work of memorizing is made more 

easy if we put method intoit. This 
is possible in ways that suggest them- 
selves to almost any student. We find 
that key-words or phrases numbered in 
orderly succession are of great use in 
locating verses, sentences and para- 
graphs. Brief and striking, they can be 
so fixed that verses or paragraphs may 
be learned either in order or out of order, 
until the entire selection is committed to 
memory and can be recited without refer- 
ence to such aids. Backwards and for- 
wards, ten, twenty, thirty times or more, 
until the ‘‘mind track’’ is made, and 
the key-words run one after another with- 
out thought, associated of themselves, 
and the nails are driven. Then commit 
what goes with them in thought and 
language. Get it ricHT! If the thing 
is to be done, tolerate no slip-shod un- 
certainty either in yourself or others. 
Get some nails well-driven, hang on each 
what belongs there—and review at reg- 
ular periods and at unexpected moments 
ad infinitum. It may be that you will 
thus fix a good thing for years, for life, 
for eternity. If this best thing in the 
work of the school is well done, accu- 
rately done, everything else seems to feel 
its good impulse, whether in conduct or 
studies, and so the life of the school is 
improved. The following was the mem- 
ory work, for the dates named, in the 
Lancaster Boys’ High School : 


SHEPHERD OF KING ADMETUS. 


There came a youth upon the earth, 
Some thousand years ago. 

Whose slender hands were nothing worth, 
Whether to plough, or reap, or sow. 


Upon an empty tortoise-shell 
He stretched some chords, and drew 
Music that made men’s bosoms swell 
Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with dew. 


Then King Admetus, one who had 
Pure taste by right divine, 
Decreed his singing not too bad 
To hear between the cups of wine : 


And so, well pleased with being soothed 
Into a sweet half-sleep, 

Three times his kingly peard he smoothed, 
And made him viceroy o’er his sheep. 


His words were simple words enough, 
And yet he used them so, 

That what in others’ mouths was rough, 
In his seemed musical and low. 
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Men called him but a shiftless youth, 
In whom no good they saw; 

And yet, unwittingly, in truth, 
They made his careless words their law. 

They knew not how he learned at all, 
For idly, hour by hour, 

He sat and watched the dead leaves fall, 
Or mused upon a common flower. 

It seemed the loveliness of things 
Did teach him all their use. 

For, in mere weeds, and stones, and springs, 
He found a healing power profuse. 

Men granted that his speech was wise, 
But when a glance they caught 

Of his slim grace and woman’s eyes, 
They laugh’d, and called him good-for-naught. 

Yet after he was dead and gone, 
And e’en his memory dim, 

Earth seemed more sweet to live upon, 
More full of love because of him. 

And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod, 

Till after poets only knew 


Their first-born brother as a god. 
J. R. Lowell. 


NINETIETH PSALM. 
Prayer of Moses, the man of God. 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations. Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlast- 
ing thou art God. 

Thou turnest man to destruction; and 
sayest, Return, ye children of men. For 
a thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night, Thou carriest them away 
as with a flood: they areasasleep. In 
the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. In the morning it flourish- 
eth and groweth up ; in the evening it is 
cut down and withereth. For we are 
consumed by thine anger, and by thy 
wrath are we troubled. Thou hast set 
our iniquities before thee, our secret sins 
in the light of thy countenance, For all 
our days are passed away in thy wrath. 
We spend our years as a tale that is told. 
The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labor and sorrow ; for it is soon 
cut off, and we fly away. Who knoweth 
the power of thine anger? even according 
to thy fear so is thy wrath. So teach us 
to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. 

Return, O Lord, how long? And let 
it repent thee concerning thy servants. 
O satisfy us early with thy mercy ; that 
we may rejoice and be glad in it all our 
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days. Make us glad according to the 
days wherein thou hast afflicted us and 
the years wherein we have seen evil. 
Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 
and thy glory unto their children. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us: And establish thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the 
work of our hands establish thou it. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every bush aflame with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes 


February 3. J. R. Lowell. 
THE CHARMER. 


Socrates.—However, you and Simmias appear to me as 
if you wished to sift the subject more thoroughly, and 
to be afraid, like children, lest, on the soul’s departure 
from the ly, winds should blow it away. * * 

Upon this Cebes said, ‘‘ Endeavor to teach us better, 
Socrates. * * Perhaps there is a childish spirit in our 
breast, that hassuch adread. Let us endeavor to per- 
suade him not to be afraid of death, as of hobgoblins.” 


**But you must charm him every day,” said Socrates, 


“until you have quieted his fears.” 
**But whence, O Socrates,” he said, ‘‘can we procure 
a skillful charmer for such a case, now you are about to 
leave us?”’ . 
“Greece is wide, Cebes,’’ he replied ; ‘‘and in it surely 
there are skillful men, and there are also many barbar- 
ous nations, all of which you should search, seeking 
such a charmer, sparing neither money nor toil, as there 
is nothing on which you can more reasonably spend 
your money.’’—filaio. 
‘“We need that Charmer, for our hearts are sore 
With longing for the things that may not be; 
Faint for the friends that shall return no more; 
Dark with distrust, or wrung with agony. 


“What is this life? and what to us is death? 
Whence came we? whither go? and where are 
those 
Who, in a moment stricken from our side, 
Passed to that land of shadow and repose? 


** Are they all dust? and dust must we become? 
Or are they living in some unknown clime? 
Shall we regain them in that far-off home, 
And live anew beyond the waves of time? 


“O man divine! on thee our souls have hung; 
Thou wert our teacher in these questions high, 

But, ah, this day divides thee from our side, 
And veils in dust thy kindly-guiding eye. 


“Where is that Charmer whom thou bid’st us 

seek? [heard? 

On what far shores may his sweet voice be 

When sLall these questions of our yearning souls 
Be anzwered by the bright eternal word?”’ 


So spake the youth of Athens, weeping round, 
Wher Socrates lay calmly down to die ; 
So spake the sage, prophetic of the hour 
Wher earth’s fair Morning Star should rise 
on high. 
They fuund him not, those youthsof soul divine, 
Long seeking, wandering, watching on life’s 
shore— 
Reasoning, aspiring, yearning for the light, 
Death came and found them—doubting as 
before. 
But years passed on ; and lo! the Charmer came, 
Pure, simple, sweet, as comes the silver dew ; 
And the world knew him not—he walked alone, 
Encircled only by his trusting few. 
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Like the Athenian sage rejected, scorned, 
Betrayed, condemned, his day of doom drew 


nigh ; 
He drew his faithful few more closely ronnd, 
And told them that 4zs hour was come to die. 


‘Let not your heart be troubled,”’ then he said ; 
‘*My father’s house hath mansions large and 
I go before you to prepare your place; _[fair; 
I will return to take you with me there.”’ 
And since that hour the awful foe is charmed, 
And life.and death are glorified and fair, 
Whither he went we know—the way we know— 
And with firm step press on to meet him there. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


OUR SOULS SHOULD WIDEN EVER. 


Why should we ever weary of this life? 

Our souls should widen ever, not contract, 
Grow stronger, and not harder, in the strife, 
Filling each moment with a noble act ; 

If we live thus, of vigor all compact, 

Doing our duty to our fellow-men, 

And striving rather to exalt our race 

Than our poor selves, with earnest hand or pen, 
We shall erect our names a dwelling-place 
Which not all ages shall cast down again ; 
Offspring of Time shall then be born each hour, 
Which, as of old, earth lovingly shall guard, 
To live forever in youth’s perfect flower, 

And guide her future children heavenward. 


J. R. Lowell. 


Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her ; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad : 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
There is a rest remaining. Hast thou sinned? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head : 
The lovely world and the over-world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy rede: 
‘“Thy Father, loves thee.’’ 
February ro. Jean Ingelow. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


How dear to my heart are the scenes of my 
childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled 
wildwood, 
And every loved spot that my infancy knew! 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that 
stood by it; 
The bridge and therock where the cataract fell, 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And wy the rude bucket that hung in the 
well: 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The ree bucket that hung in the 
well. 


That moss-covered vessel I hailed as a treasure; 

For pay at noon, when returned from the 
e > 

I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 

How ardent I seized it with hands that were 

glowing, 

And quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell ! 
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Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflow- 

ing, [ well. 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green, mossy brim to re- 
ceive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to 
leave it, 
The brightest that beauty or revelry sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved habitation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket that hangs in the well 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, that hangs in the 
well, Samuel Woodworth. 


BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 


On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each warrior drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 
Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 
But redder yet those fires shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of blood-stained snow, 
And darker yet shall be the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
Tis morn, but scarce yon lurid sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds’ rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 
Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 
Thomas Campbell. 


OZYMANDIAS. 


I met a traveler from an antique land, 

Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 


things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that 


And on the pedestal these words —— : [fed. 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings ; 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair !’’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands strctch far away. 
February 17. P. B. Shelley. 





GOOD MEMORY WORK: NO. V. 


EVENING. 
When eve is purpling cliff and cave, 
Thoughts of the heart, how soft ye flow ! 
Not softer on the western wave 
The golden lines of sunset glow. 
Then all by chance or fate removed, 
Like spirits crowd upon the eye,— 
The few we liked, the one we loved, — 
And the whole heart is memory ; 
And life is like a fading flower, 
Its beauty dying as we gaze ; 
Yet as the shadows round us lower, 
Heaven pours above a brighter blaze. 
When morning sheds its gorgeous dye, 
Our hope, our heart, to earth is given ; 
But dark and lonely is the eye 
That turns not, at its eve, to heaven. 


George Croly. 


THE LOST CHORD. 
Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 
I do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 
But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen ! 
It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit, 
With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 

It linked all perplexéd meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence, 
As if it were loth to cease. 

I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 
It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 


Adelaide Anne Procter. 
WOE FOLLOWS WICKEDNESS,. 


Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness: that put bitter 
for sweet, and sweet for bitter! Woe 
unto them that are wise in their own 
eyes, and prudent in their own sight! 
Woe unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine, and men of strength to mingle 
strong drink: which justify the wicked 
for reward, and take away the righteous- 
ness of the righteous from him! There- 
fore as the fire devoureth the stubble, and 
the flame consumeth the chaff, so their 
root shall be as rottenness, and their 
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Btossom shall go up as dust: because 
they have cast away the law of the Lord 
of hosts, and despised the word of the 
Holy One of Israel.—J/saiah. Feb. 24. 


RIENZI’S ADDRESS. 


Friends: I come not here to talk. Ye know 
too well 
The story of our thraldom;—we are slaves! 
The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
A race of slaves! He sets, and his last beam 
Falls on a slave !—not such as, swept along 
By the full tide of power, the conqueror leads 
To crimson glory.and undying fame; 
But base, ignoble slaves—slaves to a horde 
Of petty tyrants, feudal despots, lords 
Rich in some dozen paltry villages— 
Strong in some hundred spearmen—only great 
In that strange spell—a name! Each hour, dark 
fraud, 
Or open rapine, or protected murder, 
Cries out against them. But this very day, 
An honest man, my neighbor—there he stands— 
Was struck—struck like a dog, by one who wore 
The badge of Ursini! because, forsooth, 
He tossed not high his ready cap in air, 
Nor lifted up his voice in servile shouts, 
At sight of that great ruffian! Be we men, 
And suffer such dishonor? Men, and wash not 
The stain away in blood? Such shames are 
common. [ye— 
I have known deeper wrongs. I, that speak to 
I had a brother once—a gracious boy, 
Full of all gentleness, of calmest hope, 
Of sweet and quiet joy; there was the look 
Of heaven upon his face which limners give 
To the beloved disciple. How I loved 
That gracious boy! Younger by fifteen years, 
Brother at once and son! He left my side, 
A summer bloom on his fair cheeks, a smile 
Parting his innocent lips. In one short hour 
That pretty, harmless boy was slain! I saw 
The corse, the mangled corse, and then I cried 
For vengeance! Rouse ye, Romans! rouse ye, 
slaves ! 
Have ye brave sons? Look, in the next fierce 
brawl, 
To see them die! Have ye fairdaughters? Look 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained, 
Dishonored! and if ye dare call for justice, 
Be answered by the lash! Yet this is Rome, 
That sat on her seven hills, and from her throne 
Of beauty ruled the world! Yet we are Romans! 
Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman 
Was greater than a king!—and once again— 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutus!—once again I swear, 
The Eternal City shall be free! 
Her sons shall walk with princes. 
M. R. Mitford. 


SPEECH OF SEMPRONIUS. 
My voice is still for war. 
Gods! can a Roman Senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose—slavery or death? 
No! let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe; break through the thick array 
Of his thronged legions, and charge home upon 
him. 





Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest, 





(Marcu, 


May reach his heart, and free the world from 
bondage 

Rise, fathers, rise; ’tis Rome demands your help; 

Rise, and revenge her slaughtered citizens, 

Or share their fate! The bones of half your 
Senate 

Enrich the fields of Thessaly, while we 

Sit here, deliberating in cold debate, 

Whether to sacrifice our lives to honor, 

Or wear them out in servitude and chains. 

Rouse up, for shame! Our brethren of Pharsalia 

Point to their wounds, and cry aloud, “To 
battle! ’’ 

Great Pompey’s shade complains that we are 


slow, 
And Scipio’s ghost walks unavenged amongst us. 
March 3. Joseph Addison. 


_ 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 








In the Name and by the Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 





To success which the forestry reservation 
commission of Pennsylvania achieved in the 
acquisition of valuable forest lands and in re- 
claiming the once wooded areas of our State 
has been a source of much encouragement to 
the people who are interested in the restoration 
of our forests and in beautifying our parks and 
highways. 

The lack of forest lands is a menace to the 
water supply and greatly affects the climatic 
conditions of the country. Every one is under 
obligation to render aid in this important work, 
which benefits not only the State but the entire 
country. Nature alone cannot repair the injury, 
but it is necessary that we join with her in re- 
placing the forests. 

In order that a movement so essential and 
valuable may continue, and in order that our 
citizens may have an opportunity to contribute 
to this laudable work, by planting trees to pro- 
tect our lands and beautify our streets and 
higways, 

I, Samuel W. Pennypacker, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance 
with law, do hereby designate and proclaim 
Friday, the third day of April, and Friday, the 
seventeenth day of April, A. D., 1903, to be 
observed as Arbor Days throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

Two days are designated for the observance 
of this duty. Inasmuch as the climatic condi- 
tions may render one of those days more favor- 
able for the purpose intended than the other, 
the selection between them is left with the 
citizens of the various sections of the Common- 
wealth. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State at the City of Harrisburg, this third 
day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and three, and of the 
Commonwealth the one hundred and twenty- 
seventh. 

SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. 
By the Governor : 
FRANK M. FULLER, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





